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THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
NOTHER dynasty has come to an end, and Greece has followed 


the example of a neighbouring country, and sent her king into 
exile after a reign of thirty years. The kingdom of Greece, at the 
time of the election of Otho, was far from being a bed of roses ; but 
a more unfortunate choice could hardly have been made. Greece had 
just been emancipated from a hated and oppressive dominion, and 
had not had time to recover from the anarchy which is so apt to 
accompany the acquisition of liberty after a long period of misrule. 
A firm hand, a wise head, and mature judgment, were necessary to 
beat the nation into shape, to weld the turbulent and discordant 
elements into a compact, a living, and lasting form ; to consolidate 
her liberties, and to prevent them from running into excess. The 
election of a minor for so arduous a task bears on its very face the 
mark of folly, and speaks not in favour of the judgment or the sense 
of the statesmen who, at that time, guided the councils of the allied 
powers. A regency is, under the best of circumstances, an undesirable 
form of government, and is seldom found to auswer ; but a council 
of regency formed of aliens, in race, in religion, and in language, to 
the people over whom they are set, can never have the slightest 
chance of administering a government with success. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties of the position in which they were placed, the 
Bavarian council of regency carried into effect several good measures, 
and to them Greece owes the excellent code of criminal law, and of 
civil and criminal procedure, which she now enjoys. Financially, 
however, their rule was a failure. The continuance of the Turkish 
system of land-tax was a bar to the development of the resources of 
the country, and the adoption of certain measures which affected 
injuriously the pasture lands displeased the landowners, and hindered 
investments. Had the members of the regency been able to work 
harmoniously together, their rule might have been more successful ; 
but disputes broke out amongst them, and petty intrigues precipitated 
their fall. One of them, however, remained as the prime minister 
and chief adviser of the king after he came of age. The incapacity 
of Otho for the task soon became apparent. His partiality for the 
Bavarians who accompanied him caused a breach between him and 
his subjects, and the Greeks soon began to look with detestation on 
the German court. Not only were the Bavarians supreme in the 
management of public affairs, but they were appointed to public 
offices of profit, and the expenditure of the country was managed with 
an extravagance and an ignorance which brought the government 
into extreme discredit. 

As if blind to the fact that the Greeks were wearied and sick to 
death with a succession of Bavarian administrations, and longed for 
a native government, Otho, on his return from Germany after his 
marriage, brought back with him to Greece M. Rudhart, a member 
of the Bavarian cabinet, and made him the head of the Greek 
government, though he had not the slightest knowledge of the 
country, its wishes, or its wants. As might have been expected, no 





improvement took place under the new administration. The errors 
which had caused the failure of the preceding one were continued 
under the new rule, the finances became more and more embarrassed, 
and the requirements of the country met with no attention. A large 
sum of money was spent on the erection of an enormous marble 
palace at Athens, that city being made the seat of government, and 
roads and other works, which would have opened up the resources of 
the country, were neglected. The Klephts began again to ply their 
trade and ravage the northern provinces in search of plunder, and 
the whole country fell into a disorganized state. The protecting 
powers, finding that the interest on the loan which they had advanced 
was falling into arrear, became somewhat angry in their remon- 
strances and pressed for payment. These circumstances and events 
precipitated the revolution of 1843, which resulted in the final expul- 
sion of the Bavarians. A constitutional government was established, 
and Otho was brought face to face with his subjects to govern them 
as he best could. The principles on which the new constitution was 
based were broad and pretentious enough to have delighted the heart 
of the most extreme liberal theorist. Universal suffrage was the 
order of the day, and the other points of the charter were brought 
into full operation. A chamber so elected was not very easy to work 
and control. Politicians in Athens divided themselves into three 
discordant parties, each styling itself by the name of one of the pro- 
tecting powers, and the folly or indiscretion of the members of the 
various embassies gave colour to those claims in the eyes of an igno- 
rant populace. A king of shrewd sense and sound judgment would 
perhaps have been able to steer the country through the perils by 
which it was beset; but Otho, like all weak and incapable men, 
resorted to an extensive system of corruption as the readiest means 
of carrying on his government. The Court had places without num- 
ber to give away, and employed without any scruple or hesitation this 
method of gaining parliamentary support. This system of corruption 
has for many years been successful and answered the object in view, for 
Otho, though nominally a constitutional sovereign, has never hesi- 
tated to impose his own will and the will of his Queen on the nation, 
and to strengthen his government by every imaginable device. An 
end, however, has at last come, and the system has broken down with 
a crash, which has swept away for ever its author and supporters, 
All classes of the kingdom seem unanimous in the delight which is 
felt at the successful issue of the revolution, and Otho seems not to 
have left one well-wisher or friend behind him to regret his fall. The 
fate which overtakes so often princes who rule by means of corruption 
has befallen him ; they have minions and creatures enough as long 
as the Government can be kept afloat, but when the hour of trial 
comes they are utterly deserted. The revolution -has been for some 
time maturing, and all persons acquainted with Greek society or with 
Greek feeling were well aware that the greatest discontent existed, 
and that a determination lay deep rooted in the breasts of the most 
patriotic Greeks to rid themselves of a dynasty which they looked on 
as the curse of their country. The attempt on the life of the Queen, 
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who was supposed to be the soul of the camarilla, and the military 
insurrection at Nauplia, which was for the most part got up by some 
hot-headed young men, belonging to the best families in the country, 
were symptoms of the desperation of feeling which was prevalent, 
though the good sense of the people at large disapproved of these 
violent measures, and condemned them as mistakes. The recent 
events in Italy, and the success which has crowned the efforts and 
rewarded the ambition and the energy of Piedmont, have made a 
profound impression on the Greeks. The extension of the limits of 
the kingdom, and the annexation of the other branches of the Greek 
race, have been the fond desire and the longing hope of all patriotic 
Greeks ever since the establishment of the kingdom. The events, 
however, of the last two or three years have produced a conviction in 
their minds that the only way towards the realization of this desire 
is for Greece to acquire in the East a moral superiority over those 
around her, just as Piedmont did in Italy. Side by side, however, 
with this conviction, the feeling was unanimous that as long as Otho 
continued on the throne all hopes of the establishment of a free or 
constitutional Government must be abandoned as hopeless. This 
feeling, more than the corruption of his government, has been the 
cause which has precipitated his fall. 

If the Government of Otho has been a disastrous failure, justice 
to the Greeks requires us to allow that the blame rests, not with 
them, but with the protecting Powers. His selection by them. was, 
for reasons which have been already stated, an unwise and im- 
prudent one, but it is more than doubtful whether the wisest and 
most sagacious of monarchs could have kept the kingdom free of 
financial difficulties, The Ministers of the Allied Powers, in their 
ignorance of the country and its requirements, crippled the growth 
of the young kingdom from the very beginning. Greece, which had 
scarcely recovered from the ravages of a long struggle, was restricted 
and confined within such narrow limits that bare life became, under 
the most favourable circumstances, difficult. The original bound- 
aries of the kingdom, as it was offered to, and, in fact, accepted by, 
Leopold, showed the profound ignorance of the statesmen of the 
protecting Powers. A large portion of Acarnania, which had fur- 
nished the Greek cause with many of its most active partizans in the 
war of independence, had been left out, and was to be re-assigned to 
the tender mercies of Ottoman rule. The frontier line had been 
unfortunately offered to, and had been as eagerly accepted by, the 
Turks, who invariably take care never to come second-best out of a 
bargain, and Greece was obliged to pay half a million sterling out of 
her scanty resources to bring within her frontier a district which 
never ought to have been left out. The exclusion of Candia or Crete 
from the young kingdom was a grave mistake. Leopold tried hard 
for it, but his representations and remonstrances to the English 
Ministers were in vain, and he shortly afterwards backed out of the 
throne which he had accepted. Candia, the Queen of the AQgean, 
was Greek in heart, in race, and in language, and she longed for the 
boon which shallow politicians denied her. She has been living ever 
since a dull and sickly existence, her great resources undeveloped, 
and her harbours deserted. Had she been annexed to Greece a 
vigorous and active trade would at once have sprung up between the 
two countries to the mutual benefit of both. With Candia, Greece, 
though restricted within her present narrow limits, would have 
prospered and become rich ; without her, it is more than doubtful 
whether the wisest of monarchs could have steered the country 
through financial difficulties, The prosperity of a nation springs 
from the wealth and fertility of its soil or from its being placed 
under circumstances favourable for the growth of trade. The king- 
dom of Greece does not possess the first of these requisites: two- 
thirds of its soil consist of arid mountains, which will produce 
nothing. And as to the second, its geographical position, with the 
exception of the island of Syra, does not give it any peculiar advan- 
tages in the carrying trade ; moreover its population is too small for 
the establishment of manufactures. 

In spite, however, of misrule of every kind, and of the niggard 
hand with which the protecting Powers did justice to the claims of 
Greece, its prosperity has advanced much more than might have 
been expected. Life and activity are to be seen sprouting up every- 
where, fresh and luxuriant. All the towns on the coast carrying on 
the foreign trade have doubled in size in the last eight years. Patras, 
Pireus, and Syra are searcely to be recognized. Everywhere ship- 
builders are active in increasing the commercial navy—that great 
source of wealth for Greece ; and Syra bids fair to become the great 
mart on the high road from the Mediterranean. The population of 
the kingdom has increased more rapidly than that of any state in 
Europe, the annual average increase having been 2°16 per cent., 
whilst in Great Britain it has been only 1:9 per cent. By the return 
of 1856, the population amounted to upwards of a million ; but it has 
Increased much since that time. A large sum is annually devoted to 
the purposes of education, and, on the whole, no nation sets a higher 
value on education and seeks it more, 

Politicians who say that Greece as a state has proved a failure, 
speak in ignorance of the subject. Her prosperity has been much 

greater than might have been expected, when the incapacity of her 








| King and the unwise limits which have been set to her are taken 


into consideration. It remains now for Greece to choose her new 
sovereign, and we are sure that the policy of non-intervention enun- 
ciated in the case of Italy will be strictly followed by the great 
Powers in her case also. The men at the head of affairs in Greece 
are perfectly capable of judging for themselves to whom they may 
entrust their throne, and we hope that they may be fortunate and 
successful in their choice. We have little doubt that, whether 
they elect a member of a reigning house in Europe or a man of 
their own race, the selection will be ratified without any hesita- 
tion by the European Powers. Their wishes are said to point 
to young Prince Alfred, and they are said to hope and feel that his 
acceptance of the throne would bring about in the first place a union 
of the Ionian Islands to Greece, which would be soon followed by 
the annexation of Thessaly and the Greek islands now under the 
baneful and desolating dominion of the Turks. The scheme is well 
conceived, and displays the ingenuity and quick-wittedness of the 
Greek race. We fear, however, that the Prince is too young, and 
that neither the Queen nor our Ministers would let him accept the 
offer of the throne. The prospect, however, is brilliant and enticing, 
and we are confident that the man who shall decline the throne of 
Greece will, some day or other, if ambitious, regret his determina- 
tion. But, whether or not the throne of Greece, if offered to 
him, be accepted on the young Prince’s behalf, we see no reason 
why England should obstinately refuse to listen to the wishes of 
the people of the Ionian islands, and prevent their annexation to the 
kingdom of Greece. All classes of the population to a man desire 
the change. They all admit that they have nothing to complain of. 
Affinities of race and language alone inspire the desire of change. 
Under our rule they will never be happy or contented ; in a pecu- 
niary point of view the islands are an expense, and in a strategetic 
point of view, the advantages of the Ionian Islands are not such as 
to countervail those political benefits which would accrue to this 
country by allowing the proposed annexation. Besides which, in 
such an event, a harbour fora British fleet might easily be reserved. 








MR. COBDEN AT ROCHDALE. 


R. COBDEN’S Rochdale oration cannot be said to have added 
much to the sum of human knowledge. With less candour 
than some recent provincial orators, he has sought rather to conceal 
than to confess the fact that he had really very little to say. 
His defence of the manufacturing capitalists was hardly necessary, 
and we should suppose that there are few persons who are not aware 
that the employers of labour have suffered almost as severely as the 
artisans from the loss of the raw material out of which their gains 
are derived. Few people are so unjust as to accuse the cotton lords as 
a class of selfishness or hard-heartedness. If the faults of individuals 
have been visited by some rash writers or speakers on a whole class of 
the community, the soreness that these reflections have given rise to in 
the heart of Mr. Cobden and his friends might be a lesson to them in 
return to abstain, themselves, from the bitter and sectarian spirit in 
which they are themselves too wont to criticise the classes to which 
they do not themselves belong. Classes of men as well as individuals 
are generally a good deal better than those who do not know them 
give them credit for. Mr. Cobden is quite right to invoke this prin- 
ciple in behalf of the cotton spinners. It were much to be wished 
that some of his friends would remember that it is not wholly 
inapplicable even to landlords. 

Upon the American question Mr, Cobden exercised a very discreet 
reserve. In the general tone of his remarks we are disposed cordially 
to concur. We agree with him in his condemnation of the useless 
and irritating lectures which the English press is in the habit of 
daily administering to at least one party in the American struggle. 
So distinguished a member of the Peace Society as Mr. Cobden finds, 
perhaps, some difficulty in reconciling the taciturnity he is disposed 
to observe towards America with the loquacious scoldings which he 
and his friends have been in the habit of administering to all other 
belligerents who did not enjoy the advantage of Republican institu- 
tions. The Member for Rochdale, however, for the future abjures all 
remonstrances against war after the first shot is fired; a political 
situation which will considerably simplify the duties of those who 
have proposed international arbitration as the universal remedy for 
all disputes. Mr. Cobden very prudently disclaims the function of 
prophet with reference to the ultimate issue of the American strife. 
He, however, “guesses” that those who confidently predict the 
permanent separation of the South from the Union will not prove to 
be justified. Without pretending to share Mr. Cobden’s scepticism 
as to the success of the Secessionists, we may observe that the 
fact that this opinion can still be held by any considerable 
politician is in itself an evidence that the question of recognition ‘is 
far from being ripe for solution. Upon one point we are bound to 
remark that Mr. Cobden’s usually clear and logical mind has been 
misled by a very superficial fallacy. He thinks the Union will be 
maintained in America because there is a tendency in modern society 
to agglomeration, and he instances the aspirations of Italy and Ger- 
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many after national unity as examples of this tendency. But when 
he contrasts the sympathy of England as to the desire of the Italians 
for a united kingdom, with the disinclination which has been exhibited 
towards the Union cause in America, he seems to have totally 
neglected the fundamental distinction between the two cases. In the 
instance of Italy it is a whole people who are themselves desiring union 
against foreign influences which are interested in maintaining their 
division. In the instance of America it is a great section of the 
people itself which is fighting to the death against the very principle 
of “agglomeration” which Mr. Cobden assumes to be universally 
popular. The contrast between the unification of Italy and the 
secession of America is a merely verbal antithesis. In the one case 
the race desires to be “ agglomerated,” in the other it wishes to be 
separated. 


There is one point with reference to the American question, how- 
ever, on which Mr. Cobden is entitled to speak with great authority, 
and on which his opinion is decisive. After a backhanded blow to 
Mr. Gladstone, whom he advises ‘‘to enforce upon his tongue a little 
of that principle of non-intervention which he professes to apply to his 
diplomacy,” he proceeds to demonstrate by the most cogent argu- 
ments the futility of the proposed measure of recognition. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Cobden when he says, “ your recognition of 
the South would not give you cotton.” What the advocates of 
recognition really desire is a good deal more than that which they 
profess to demand. The recognition of the South, without war 
between England and the North, would not give Liverpool a single 
bale of New Orleans or Charleston cotton. Some people are at once 
ignorant enough and sanguine enough to believe that we could 
recognize the South without entailing a war with the North. Men 
assume such a thing to be as feasible as we believe it to be absolutely 
impossible. How is the cotton to come unless the blockade of the 
Southern ports is broken? But will any one pretend that we can 
break the blockade, without a war against the Government of 
Washington ? The whole thing, then, as we have for some time 
been endeavouring to point out to our readers, resolves itself into the 
question whether it is or is not justifiable or expedient for England 
to embark in hostilities with the Northern States of America. For 
our part we have no hesitation whatever in resolving this question 
decisively in the negative. We believe that Mr. Cobden speaks the 
simple truth when he says that it would be “ far cheaper to keep the 
whole cotton manufacturing population on turtle, champagne, and 
venison, than to send to America to obtain cotton by force of 
arms.” 


Mr. Cobden’s chapter on domestic politics is little more than a 
second edition of the monologue against Palmerstonianism which he 
delivered at the close of the session. The logical faculty of a poli- 
tician must be somewhat at fault who imagines that the fact of our 
being able to act in concert and on friendly terms with France, while 
we maintain a powerful military and naval force, is a sufficient proof 
that that force is superfluous and wasteful. Even though the very 
equality thus maintained in the respective powers of the two countries 
were not the fundamental constitution of co-operation, why is it 
that France, in the great transactions of Europe, consults and co- 
operates with England, whilst she neglects and pretermits all con- 
sideration of the policy of Russia, Austria, Spain, and Prussia ? Why, 
but that the forces of which England can dispose make impossible to 
despise and dangerous to outrage her? The cordial and united action 
of England and France is the best apology and justification for an 
expenditure which mainly conduces to so desirable a result. But, then, 
says Mr, Cobden, the increase in the naval armaments of England 
has been out of all proportion to those of France. And he thinks 
he has accomplished a great triumph when he has demonstrated that 
the expenditure upon the navy of England for the last ten years has 
been far greater than that of France. In thefirst place, the extended and 
scattered empire of Great Britain perpetually demands a greater force on 
foot than any of which it is necessary that France should dispose. And 
then, assuming a larger permanent force, every successive transformation 
from sailing ships to steam-vessels, from wooden hulls to iron fabrics, 
is enormously more costly to that Power whose organization is on the 
larger scale. There is probably some truth in the accusation which 
Mr. Cobden brings against the English Admiralty of having persisted 
in the creation of an expensive wooden navy long after it became 
evident that iron-plated vessels must ultimately supersede them. But 
the fault of which the Admiralty were guilty in this matter was 
rather an imprudent caution in abstaining from the adoption of an 
expensive novelty, than a rash desire to rush into ever-increasing expen- 
diture. The suggestion that the increase of the army and navy is a trick 
of the “governing classes” to foster their own interests, is unworthy 
of Mr. Cobden’s capacity. There may be persons, among whom we 
are not unwilling to rank ourselves, who think that the advantages of 
a powerful military and naval force may be bought too dear, and who 
are of opinion that expenditure on that head has already reached its 
limit. But certainly if ever there was a question on which the 
Government have been acting under the strong pressure of undivided 
public opinion, and not at the instigation of any particular class, it 
has been the question of the defences of the country. Has the 








Volunteer organization, we should like to ask Mr. Cobden, been, 
likewise, “a plan of the governing classes ? ” 

Mr. Cobden complains bitterly, as he did in his speech at the close 
of the session, of the “ cross ” between Lord Palmerston and the Tory 
party. Without defending Lord Palmerston altogether from a 
reproach which we are disposed to think he in fact deserves, of lean- 
ing somewhat too much on the support of his political opponents, we 
cannot concur either in his sweeping condemnation of the present 
Government, or in the remedy which he proposes for its short- 
comings. Mr. Cobden denounces the present state of parties in the 
House of Commons as “dishonest.” He complains: that the Times, 
which is opposed to reform and retrenchment, supports Lord Pal- 
merston in a policy which agrees with its own. What he imputes to 
Lord Palmerston is, that he sacrifices the principles of the Liberal 
party to the desire of office, which he is enabled to retain by the help 
of his opponents. What, then, is the remedy which Mr. Cobden pro- 
poses for this “dishonest” state of things? Why, to put in office a 
Tory administration, who are to carry on affairs by precisely the same 
system of dishonesty. Instead of a Liberal Government resting on 
Tory support, we are to have a Tory Government relying on a Radical 
alliance. Why Mr. Cobden is to suppose that the Tory party will be 
more satisfied with his arrangement than he is with the present con- 
dition of affairs, he does not explain. Does it not occur to him that 
there may possibly arise some Tory Cobden who will denounce the 
“ dishonest ” state of things, and will demand that a Tory Government 
shall administer affairs on Tory principles? Mr. Cobden says that 
the Tory party would “consent to retrenchment and reform in their 
desire to keep office.” But if that is the new system which he pro- 
poses to establish, whatever else he may accomplish, we do not think 
he will have done much to retrieve the character of parliamentary 
morality. 








THE TARRAGONA AND MICHEL GROVE AFFAIR. 


Ors is not a sporting paper. We neither keep a prophet nor 

a poet, nor advertise “ tips,” nor publish “ the odds ;” nor have 
we any sympathy with the detestable new morality which prevails 
amongst the habitués of Newmarket and Hyde Park-corner, Our sole 
object, therefore, in noticing an affair which has kept the sporting 
press and the sporting world in a state of ebullition for the last fort- 
night, is to point out how utterly absurd and untenable are the 
pretensions put forward by the friends of the individuals implicated 
in the Tarragona and Michel Grove affair, when they argue that 
those persons should have been dealt with by the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club otherwise than offenders on their trial are usually dealt 
with by the ordinary tribunals of the country. 

It appears that two officers of the Guards, named Burnaby and 
Annesley, have been accused of foul play at Newmarket. Colonel 
Burnaby is stated to have caused his mare Tarragona to be “ pulled” 
in a match with a horse called Michel Grove ; and Captain Annesley 
to have made a fictitious or collusive bet with the owner of Tarragona, 
with the view of misleading those who heard the bet made, and 
inducing them to suppose that Colonel Burnaby really considered his 
mare likely to win a race, which he had privily arranged that she 
should lose. When the subject was first brought to the notice of the 
Jockey Club, Colonel Burnaby expressed great anxiety that a full and 
searching investigation of his conduct should take place before that 
tribunal ; and as the Club appear to have readily acceded to and 
acted upon the gallant colonel’s invitation, it seems to us that the 
complaints which are now made by that officer’s friends of the over- 
rigorous way in which the inquiry was conducted, must neces- 
sarily fall to the ground. If the colonel did not really want a 
full and searching inquiry, he ought not to have asked for it. 
The result of the investigation has been a dry verdict of “ not 
proven,” which, as may be supposed, is by no means satisfactory to 
Colonel Burnaby, Captain Annesley, and their friends. Long before 
this verdict was arrived at, their supporters in the sporting press had 
been clamouring loudly for a full and complimentary acquittal ; 
abusing the Jockey Club for hesitating to accept the word of honour 
of the parties accused that they were not guilty, as a conclusive proof 
of their innocence, and lamenting that “a court of honour” should 
be conducted by English noblemen and gentlemen in the same deli- 
berate and stringent manner as a common court of justice. Having 
now discovered that the Jockey Club was not to be intimidated by 
the venal vapouring of pot-house racing prophets, the same writers 
are proceeding to denounce that body as a prejudiced and incom- 
petent tribunal, and are recommending the injured officers to appeal 
for protection to the Commander-in-Chief, whe, we should imagine, 
has no leisure to bestow upon “the urgent private affairs” of 
gambling guardsmen. It may, therefore, not be inopportune to 
explain to the uninitiated who the members of the Jockey Club are, 
what are the powers which they wield, and how far they are likely 
in the present instance to have misused them. 

The Jockey Club is composed of sixty-two members, almost all of 
them persons of high degree, and all of them thoroughly conversant 
with “turf” matters and “turf” men. Amongst these are to be 
found one king, four dukes, five marquises, twenty earls, one count, 
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two viscounts, six lords, five baronets, and but eighteen commoners. 
The Earl of Derby is a member of the club ; so is Viscount Palmer- 
ston. More than half of the club are members of the Legislature, 
and, as such, are in the constant habit of conducting the most difficult 
and important inquiries. The great majority of them are men of 
unblemished character ; and although it cannot be denied that there 
are amongst the lot a few black sheep, who would be shy of showing 
themselves in a witness-box, the only wonder is how they got into 
such good company, and why they are allowed to remain in it, after 
having betrayed their true colour on the turf and in the ring. It 
cannot, therefore, justly be said that the accused in this Tarragona 
and Michel Grove case have been tried by inexperienced hands, or 
that such men as those of whom the Jockey Club is mainly composed 
Captain Annesley’s brother being actually a member of the club) 
would be likely to allow the slightest shadow of an imputation to rest 
unjustly on the characters of two gentlemen of their own class, with 
whom they have been for years in daily and familiar intercourse, if 
they could, with honour and with justice, have protected them from 
such a disgrace. 

It has been urged that the club ought not to have permitted them- 
selves to return any verdict, save one of guilty, or of complete innocence. 
Why not? Does not the nature of a verdict depend entirely on the 
evidence submitted to the court, on the characters of the witnesses 
who give the evidence, and on their manner in giving it! Does it not 
also depend a little on the characters which the accused previously 
bore? Are acquittals in courts of justice always honourable and 
complimentary? Does the judge never allow the accused to slink 
out of the dock in significant silence? Does he never tell him that 
he has met with undeserved good luck in getting off, and that he had 
better be careful for the future? We know nothing of the circum- 
stances of the present case, and wish to know nothing of them ; 
indeed, we care very little whether the parties accused of foul play 
are guilty or innocent, or whether they deserve the modified acquittals 
against which they are now protesting. But we see no reason why 
the Jockey Club should not have arrived at the conclusion at which 
they have arrived if they thought that it was borne out by the 
evidence adduced before them ; or why they should be expected to 
go out of their way to compliment Colonel Burnaby and Captain 
Annesley on their complete innocence, if they entertained any doubts 
of it, which they very possibly may do. 

Colonel Burnaby and Captain Annesley knew very well what 
sort of a tribunal the Jockey Club was when they appealed to it. 
Had they chosen, they might have refused to submit to its jurisdic- 
tion, and have stood upon their characters. The worst—or rather, 
the best—that could have happened to them, would have been exclu- 
sion from the heath and the rooms at Newmarket, and from the 
stands at Epsom and Ascot, so limited are the powers which the Club 
wields. But as they did not see fit to do so, as they invited the 
opinion of that tribunal and volunteered to submit to its decision, 
to which they would have appealed triumphantly had it been more 
in their favour, we really conceive that the only sensible and manly 
course which is now open to them is to eat their leek in silent resig- 
nation, thank their stars that they have not fared worse, and do their 
best to mend their ways for the future. They may rest assured that 
such a case as theirs will not be bettered by the combined ravings of 
all the racing prophets in England, no matter how loudly or how 
rabidly they rave. 








GOVERNMENT AID TO VOLUNTEERS. 


Ta report of the Royal Commissioners on the state and prospects 
of the volunteer force is now before the public. This Com- 
mission, it appears, was issued with a twofold object. One was to 
ascertain the present strength of this popular force; the other to 
consider what steps were necessary to maintain its existing efficiency. 
It is, however, abundantly clear that the latter was the real object of 
inquiry, the former being merely a necessary preliminary to its de- 
cision. The nature of the steps that are obscurely hinted at in the 
instructions to the Commission as necessary to the maintenance of 
the volunteer force soon became definite enough. They had nothing 
whatever to do with an increased number of drills or greater devo- 
tion to musketry instruction. The evidence that was brought before 
the Commissioners showed that one step only was in contemplation 
by the leaders of the movement, and that step was additional 
government aid. The Commissioners were asked to decide if such 
aid was necessary for the maintenance of the force ; and, if necessary, 
whether it was advisable. Doubts as to the permanence of the 
volunteer force have never been entirely absent from the minds of 
those who took the most active part in its organization. The fears 
on this subject have gradually become stronger as the difficulties in 
the way of keeping up its effective strength have become more appa- 
rent. The expense to the members of the corps was, of course, the 
chief difficulty. It has been a matter of difficulty to meet the current 
expenses of a battalion by the subscriptions of its members and their 
friends, and the additional cost of providing new uniforms threatened 
to thin the ranks of many corps. Under these circumstances, those 
who have been the leaders of the movement determined to put 


forward a claim for additional aid from the State. This demand has 
been made in the shape of a capitation grant, to be paid to the com- 
manding officer of each corps, and to be employed by him for certain 
specified purposes. This was practically the issue which was placed 
before the Commissioners. Is it consistent with the nature of a 
volunteer force to be supported by a grant of this sort, and, if so, to 
what extent ought such aid to be granted? The principle of a 
capitation grant, and its amount, are the two questions on which the 
Commissioners have now given their decision. 

For this purpose it was necessary to ascertain the present strength 
of the force. The volunteer army has often been numbered with 
the view of parading its strength before Europe ; but the present 
Commission had a different object in view. The total amount of the 
expenditure to which the country would be committed by a capitation 
grant to all the effective members of the volunteer force was a serious 
element in the decision of the question, and this made it necessary to 
ascertain, with some accuracy, its present strength. The numbers 
were obtained from the commanding officers of the several corps, 
and, according to the statement of the Commissioners, the total force 
amounts to 162,000. This is a large army, as armies are reckoned 
in this country, and exceeds, in fact, by several thousands, the 
regular army of England, exclusive of India. But these numbers 
unfortunately exist only on paper. The Commissioners are careful to 
state that these are the numbers of the enrolled members, and very 
large deductions must be made to arrive at the effective strength of 
the force. Many of those who enrolled themselves at the beginning 
of the movement never appeared once on the parade-ground. 
Hundreds of others are nowhere less welcome than in the ranks of 
their company, where their presence spreads confusion and disorder, 
and where, like the elephants of Pyrrhus, they would be likely, in 
actual service, to do more execution on their friends than on the 
enemy. Another numerous class have grown tired of forming squares 
and firing blank cartridge, and retired from active service, and, in the 
meantime, allowed their drill and their government rifle equally to rust. 
The Commissioners do not give us any assistance in estimating the 
real effective strength of the volunteer force, but, taking the reports that 
have been made from time to time by Colonel Macmurdo as our 
guide, we shall probably not err much in taking the number of 
effectives as rather less than half that of the enrolled members. 
This leaves an army which is small indeed in comparison with the 
hosts that are mustered on the other side of the Atlantic in defence 
of the stars and stripes, but which is highly respectable when com- 
pared with the armies which have generally fought under British 
standards. It is fully equal in numbers to the whole of the Euro- 
pean army in India, and it exceeds the half of the regular British 
army, exclusive of the portion serving in the East. Those who have 
organized the volunteer force in this country may well feel proud 
of having collected and disciplined an army of defence which is 
equal in numbers to the entire force now considered sufficient for 
holding in subjection 150 millions of Asiatics. In making these 
comparisons we confine ourselves merely to numbers. The term 
effective has not the same meaning when applied to volunteers and 
to regulars. There was a time when volunteers were too much 
petted and their merits too highly praised. But that time is past. 
All official documents are now in the habit of speaking of their 
performances with sufficient modesty. The grand volunteer field- 
day and sham fight at Brighton, in which the chroniclers of the day 
discovered innumerable strategic movements, was reduced, some days 
after, to its proper dimensions by the distinguished general who 
commanded on the occasion; when it appeared, to the great dis- 
appointment of the volunteers, that, instead of being engaged 
in a mimic Waterloo, they had only taken part in a few very 
simple evolutions, with the view of accustoming them to act in 
masses. The Commissioners take the same moderate view of the 
position occupied by the force. With “steady perseverance” and 
‘* by due discipline ” they may be very useful. The Commissioners 
do not speak as if the volunteers had already attained or were already 
perfect. This is much better than the language of extravagant 
eulogy which was at first adopted. But, after all deductions are 
made, enough remains to justify the Commissioners in regarding 
the force as a “ valuable auxiliary to the British army as a means 
of national defence.” 


It would have been much better if the volunteer force could 
have continued as at first to have been supported mainly by volun- 
tary efforts. But at the same time there does not appear to be 
anything in the proposed capitation grant which is open to objection 
in point of principle, or which is in the least degree inconsistent with 
the nature of a volunteer force. It is of the essence of such a force 
that the members should receive no payment for their services, but it 
is by no means necessary that they should further be called on to bear 
the whole expenses incurred. It has always been recognized that 
where such a force is necessary, the burdens should be shared. Some 
give their personal services, others contribute money. And this fact 
has been acknowledged by the aid which the State has already given 
to the volunteer movement. It is true that Governm@nt aid has 





been hitherto confined chiefly to providing the force with arms, drill 
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instructors, adjutants, and a staff of inspecting officers. But it would 
be very difficult to point out any distinction in principle between 
these items of expense and several others which, up to this time, have 
been met by the annual subscriptions of the members of the corps 
and the donations of friends. Rifle ranges, head quarters, drill 
grounds, expense magazines, uniforms, and equipments, are sources 
of expenditure which cannot be avoided, and are quite as essential 
to the existence of a corps as those provided by the Government. 
The evidence laid before the Commissioners tended to show that 
honorary subscriptions and donations were not likely to be 
maintained at their present amount, and that the pressure on the 
members of many corps would be greater than they could bear with- 
out additional aid from Government. The result, of course, would bea 
very serious diminution in the existing strength of the force. There 
being, then, no question of principle involved, the only points before the 
Commissioners were the amount that would meet the requirements of 
the force, and the mode of its application. The Commissioners have 
fixed a moderate sum as the extreme limit of the grant, which can- 
not exceed 30s. for each effective volunteer. The present definition 
of this term is repealed and a new one substituted. Supposing the 
most lenient interpretation be given to the term which the utmost 
stretch of courtesy can allow, it is highly improbable that out of the 
162,000 enrolled volunteers, more than 100,000 will succeed in 
attending enough of drills and firing off enough of ball-cartridge to 
entitle them to the title effective. The utmost limit of the additional 
grant recommendéd by the Commissioners is, therefore, £150,000, 
which is considerably less than half the cost of the Warrior. The 
public will probably agree with the Commissioners that the mainte- 
nance of the present volunteer force is, for purposes of national 
defence, worth an expenditure equal to half of that incurred on a 
single plated ship. 

The Commissioners have done wisely in regulating this grant in 
accordance with the efficiency of the force, and it will no doubt have 
a very beneficial effect in increasing the numbers of effective members; 
at the same time more will be required of them by the public. 
Any serious increase in the vote for the volunteer service will raise 
the question as to the real value of such a force as an arm of national 
defence, and people will begin to inquire whether the same sum 
might not be more wisely expended in increasing the regular service. 
We have every wish that the movement may be permanent, and that 
the volunteers may continue to be a standing toast in connection with 
the army and navy at city dinners and county meetings, but this 
permanence can only be ensured by very moderate demands on the 
public purse. 








GENTLEMAN of the name of Philip Lybbe Powys, M.P. for 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, published, a few days since, in 
the columns of the Standard, a letter complaining that his son had 
been subjected, whilst on the sick-list at Eton, to such cruel usage as 
to render necessary his immediate removal from that celebrated school. 
Mr. Powys wrote angrily and unreasonably ; as, probably, the 
majority of parents would write under such a distressing conviction ; 
his complaint ought, therefore, to be accepted with caution ; nor 
ought the public to be invited to blame the authorities of Eton 
until they are made fully acquainted with the real circumstances of 
the case. But as Mr. Powys has made the grave charge in an 
open and straightforward manuer, signing his name to the letter in 
which he has made it; and as he has, moreover, proved his sincere 
belief in it by removing his son from the school, we submit that 
the Head Master of Eton cannot creditably pass by Mr. Powys’ 
letter in silent contempt, as he appears disposed to do, or suffer it to 
be replied to in the columns of the Zimes, in an indirect manner, by 
an anonymous and irresponsible pen. 

As matters now stand at Eton, it is held that the Eton masters, like 
her most gracious Majesty, can do no wrong. Many of the authorities 
of that school are banded together by the closest ties of consanguinity, 
marriage, and friendship ; the Provost and Fellows, who constitute 
the administrative portion of the collegiate body, are themselves all 
ex-masters ; whilst many of the actual masters of the school are 
either their sons, or their sons-in-law, or their brothers, or cousins, 
or intimate friends, and all of them have been educated at Eton 
school, and the vast majority are King’s-men. The statutes of the 
college originally conferred on the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Lincoln for the time being full powers for inquiring into 
and punishing all complaints made and proved against any member 
of the foundation of Eton ; but, for many years past, those prelates 
have declined any interference with the affairs of the college, and the 
result is that the Provost, Fellows, and masters of Eton, are prac- 
tically, at the present moment, responsible to nobody for their conduct 
either in the administration of the funds of the school, or in the 
management and teaching of its pupils. 

An Eton master when first appointed is invariably a young man 
of twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, wholly uninstructed and 
inexperienced in tuition, and in the general management of boys. 
He is at once admitted by the head or lower master, who is, as we 








have said, too often his near relation or connection, into the confra- 
ternity of Eton masters without any probation whatever, and when so 
admitted, he is an Eton master for life. He may turn out idle, or 
careless, or extravagant, or altogether inapt and impotent at teaching ; 
no matter, there he is, and there he has a right to remain as long as it 
suits him to do so. There is, we believe, no instance on record of an 
Eton master having been removed from his post for misconduct or 
incapacity ; nor can we learn, that in a dispute between a parent and 
a master, the superior authorities of Eton have ever admitted that a 
master could be in the wrong. The stock reply on all such occasions 
has hitherto been, “If you do not approve of the manner in which 
your son is treated, or of the eatvas charged in his bill, take him 
away ; we do not want him ; indeed we are of opinion that he is not 
the sort of boy for such a distinguished public school as Eton.” 

In making and urging this statement we by no means desire to dis- 
parage, unfairly, the Eton masters, or to deny that amongst them 
are many gentlemen of considerable ability. But we do desire to 
point out, that in a number of young men thus laxly appointed there 
must be many who prove utter failures ; and that it cannot be right 
that utter failures should be allowed to retain the position of masters 
at Eton as permanently as if they had proved themselves competent 
men. Although this, in a school in which the proportion of masters 
to pupils is so scandalously small as it at present is at Eton, is of 
itself a grave evil, it is by no means the worst evil that results 
from such a defective system. A boy’s welfare at the school mainly 
depends on the choice of his tutor. If he falls into the hands of a 
good tutor, he probably will do well. If he falls into the hands of an 
idle, careless, incompetent, or overworked tutor, he certainly will do 
nothing ; and will probably do worse than nothing. And how, we ask, is 
a parent, in selecting his son’s tutor, to discriminate between the clever 
and the dull men,—between the active and the lazy men,—between 
those who are overworked and those who have not sufficient work to 
do? Is he to ask the Provost or the Head Master? Are they likely 
to admit that at such a school as that over which they preside, there 
are amongst their relatives, connections, and friends, any dull, lazy, 
or overworked men employed at all? We think not. Indeed we 
believe they generally have the discretion to decline giving any 
advice on the subject. The parent, therefore, is compelled to trust 
to chance in making his selection, and if he has cause to discover 
afterwards that chance has served him ill, the practice of the school 
admits of no remedy, for at Eton a pupil may not be removed from 
one tutor’s care to that of another. 

A boy generally enters a public school at thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. It is a serious disadvantage to him if he enters it at a more 
advanced age ; and it is a still more serious disadvantage to him if 
he is known to have been shifted from one public school to another. 
When, therefore, a parent is told that “if he does not like the way 
in which his son is treated at Eton, he had better remove him,” a 
grave injury is done to the boy, inasmuch as the advice, if acted 
upon, will probably exclude him altogether from public school educa- 
tion ; and if to such advice be added the not unusual corollary, that 
“the boy is not the sort of boy wanted at Eton,”—a stigma will be 
affixed to him, which years will scarcely efface in the eyes of his 
cotemporaries. How often do we hear a young man sneered at 
‘asa fellow who was obliged to be taken away from Eton,” how 
impossible it is for a father to obtain any impartial investigation of 
the circumstances which necessitated his son’s removal from the 
school, aud how many parents have submitted in silence and grief to 
the gravest extortion and injustice, rather than expose their children 
to that dreaded slur ! 


The champion who, under the nom de plume of “ Etonensis,” has 
been selected to confute Mr. Powys in the columns of the Times, is 
sadly weak, both grammatically and logically, although he is described 
as having been an Eton boy for six years, and although the editor 
of the Z%imes vouches for the «accuracy of his description of him- 
self. He rather unwisely ridicules the injured parent, for want of 
temper, and for defective English composition, forgetting how sig- 
nally deficient the Eton authorities themselves proved on those very 
points, during the recent controversy which led to the appointment 
of the Royal Commission now sitting to inquire into public schools. 
He admits that he does not board in the house in which the alleged 
outrage took place, and that he scarcely knows the subject of it by 
sight. His defence of his employers merely amounts to praise of the 
school in general and of his tutor in particular, and to the usual remark 
that young Powys is probably a crétin, and that if he ‘“* expected to be 
fondled and petted as much at Eton as he was at home, he had much 
better have remained in the nursery, for which he was much more fit 
than for Eton.” 

We do not, as we have already stated, feel at all inclined to take up 
the cudgels for Mr. Powys, of whose grievance we know nothing save 
that he has written a few weak and intemperate letters to the public 
papers, and that he has felt compelled to remove his son from the school. 
In the present instance the Eton authorities may be entirely in the 
right, and Mr. Powys as entirely in the wrong ; all we contend for is 
that to a complaint thus formally and publicly made by a parent, a 
formal and public explanation is due. We would not unreasonably 
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weaken the authority of the Provost and masters of Eton, for to con- 
trol seven or eight hundred boys, considerable powers must be 
entrusted to them. But we earnestly protest against the unlimited 
and irresponsible powers which they now rather arrogantly wield. 
Their Royal founder clearly intended that they should be under the 
immediate control of their Visitors; and as that important portion 
of the machinery of the foundation has rotted away and disappeared 
in the course of time, we call upon the Royal Commissioners to 
supply at once the capital defect which has thus been created in one 
of the noblest institutions of the country. Were nepotism the 
exception—instead of being, as it now is, the rule at Eton—were the 
masters of that school really picked men, well instructed in the care 
and teaching of youth before they are admitted as assistant masters at 
the school, and only allowed to remain on practical proof of their 
ability and conduct, the system of which we complain would be bad 
enough ; but as matters up to the present time are managed there 
amongst relations and friends it is simply intolerable, and ought to be 
abated forthwith. 








MR. COBDEN ON THE LAW OF BLOCKADE. 


R. COBDEN is a powerful advocate, but seldom a perfectly 
judicious one. He is very apt to turn truth into falsehood by 
overstating it, and to convert an imminent victory into a disastrous 
defeat by pushing his advantage too far, and coming within range of 
certain of his enemy’s troops which he was too impetuous to perceive. 
In his assault upon the system of commercial blockades, which 
formed the substance of a speech delivered at Manchester last week, 
he has displayed all his usual ability, and most of his usual reckless- 
ness. He had a very strong case, and he argued it with great 
practical closeness and cogency ; but he put forward some pleas and 
statements which cannot fairly be maintained ; he affirmed some points 
more broadly than facts would warrant; and he omitted several 
qualifying considerations to which due weight ought to be allowed,— 
and by these indiscretions he appears to us to have materially 
weakened his position. If he had confined himself to arguing that, 
on the whole, the system of permitting belligerents to blockade each 
other’s ports and thus more or less completely interrupt each other’s 
commerce with neutrals, would probably in future be more injurious 
to England than to any other country, we think he might be 
held to have proved his case ; since nations which have an unequalled 
trade with all the world, and which are peculiarly anxious to pre- 
serve their neutrality, are of course the most likely to suffer severely 
from a system which sanctions the interruption of neutral trade. 
But when he maintains that you cannot amend international law by 
exempting private property at sea from capture, without at the same 
time abolishing the right of blockade, he is committing himself to a 
proposition the unsoundness of which we have already demonstrated 
in these columns. And when he ignores altogether the immense 
injury which, on the present occasion, the right of blockade has 
enabled the Federal Americans to inflict upon their antagonists, and 
the still greater ruin which the same right enabled us in 1813 and 
1814 to bring upon the commerce of the United States, he gives the 
impression of a controversialist who is wilfully evading the strong 
points of his opponent’s plea, because he does not know how to meet 
or overthrow them. 
The idea of exempting private property at sea from capture, and 
at the same time maintaining the right to blockade the enemy’s 
ports is, he tells us, “absurd; the two things are incompatible.” 
We were at some pains to show last spring that, so far from the two 
proposals being incompatible, there is really no necessary connection 
at all between them. The private property of the belligerent at sea 
ought, we contended, to be exempt from capture by the enemy’s 
cruisers, because, by the Convention of Paris, it was agreed to exempt 
it in neutral bottoms and under the protection of a neutral flag, and 
therefore it was foolish, and inconvenient, and injurious to British 
interests to leave it liable to capture if sailing under’ the belligerent 
flag,—sinee to permit the commerce of your enemy to go on un- 
checked, provided he will carry it on in one set of ships rather than 
another set, and fly one piece of bunting over it instead of another 
piece, and yet to prohibit it without such formalities, is futile ; and 
to permit belligerent trade to go free on conditions which almost 
every nation, except England, can easily comply with, is, in a British 
statesman, silly and suicidal in the extreme. The commerce of 
England 1s, probably, the only commerce too vast to be carried on in 
neutral ships. But in what way does this almost evident proposition 
affect the blockade question? The blockade merely says :—“ There 
are certain ports and coasts which we, the belligerents, are besieging. 
These your ships shall not enter. These your imports shall not relieve 
or aid, Trade where you like and where you can; we shall not 
meddle with your ships while on the high seas, or while trading 
between foreign ports, or while distributing the produce of your 
country to all the world; but round these places we have drawn a 
cordon which you shall not pass ; these places we are striving to 
reduce to privation and submission, and you shall ndt reinforce them.” 
A general may well, and justly, and consistently allow the internal 
trade of a country to go on as usual, and yet forbid any trade with a 








district which he has surrounded, or with a town which he is besieg- 
ing. His design is to reduce it—the country or the town—to such 
straits as to compel it and its friends to yield ; and he is right and 
logical in permitting nothing to enter that can aid the residents, nor 
anything to go out that can be sold for their comfort and behoof:. In 
what does this differ from the case of a blockaded town or a block- 
aded coast, provided only the blockade be a bond fide and effieient 
one, which it is now always required to be? Is it not obvious that, 
if your fleet is powerful enough to blockade al/ the ports of your 
enemy, you might effectually put a stopto his whole trade, and thus 
reduce him to poverty, privation, and surrender, and yet never, in a 
single instance, violate the rule which rendered private property at 
sea exempt from capture? Mr. Cobden does not argue the matter ; 
he merely says, dogmatically, that it is absurd to say “‘you may roam 
about the whole world elsewhere, only you must not come within 
this estuary or this port.” Where lies the absurdity? Is it absurd 
to say to a man, “ You may walk anywhere you like, only not in my 
park ; you may carry your wine or your hemp into any street and 
any warehouse, except this one, which, as it will injure me, I forbid 
you to enter, and will prevent you from entering, as international 
law gives me the right to do?” 

The object of all belligerent acts is to harass, injure, and impoverish 
your antagonist, and thereby compel him to seek for peace. The 
object of all acts of war is to end war. Now it cannot be denied that 
of all such belligerent acts, a really strict blockade is about the most 
effectual. America itself presents one of the strongest instances that 
could be cited. From 1812 to 1814 we were at war with the United 
States. We were then nearly supreme upon the seas ; for although 
in certain naval engagements between single ships, when the weight 
of metal and of tonnage and the strength of crews were against us, 
the Americans had the advantage, yet their armed marine, as a 
whole, was insignificant compared with ours. Our cruisers blockaded 
their ports and preyed upon their commerce. The following com- 
parison of their foreign trade in those years will show the effect 
produced :— 

Trade of the United States. 


Imports. Exports. 
| ers 53,400,000 dollars ...... 61,300,000 dollars 
| ee fo i 38,500,000 _,, 
nT: wastes 22,000,000 an 27,800,000, 
es 13,000,000 * *? 7,000,000 _,, 


So severely was this interruption to their commerce felt that it pro- 
voked the first serious menace of a disruption of the Union. Maine 
and Massachusetts resolutely opposed the war, held public meetings 
to urge the calling of a Convention to revise the Constitution, and 
gravely and angrily discussed in their Legislative Chambers the 
question of Secession. 

Again : look at the state of affairs at the present moment. Is not 
the blockade of the Southern ports by the Federal navy about the 
severest injury which the North has yet been able to inflict? Has 
it not caused more privation to the Confederates than any other war- 
like operation, impoverished them more effectually, distressed them 
more stringently ? If the naval superiority of the North did not 
enable them thus to harass their antagonists, if the South could sell 
their cotton and tobacco, and import their sugar, wine, and coffee as 
usual, the war would become so much less onerous to them, and their 
resources for carrying it on would be so much greater, that the worn 
Federalists would then be driven to despair of compelling them to 
come to terms. The United States, three years ago, Mr. Cobden 
tells us, were most anxious to abolish the system of commercial 
blockade as a belligerent right—ask him if they would be willing to 
surrender it now ? 

The subject is too wide a one to give us any hope of exhausting it 
in a single article, but before concluding we have one further com- 
ment to make. Mr. Cobden is clearly inconsiderate or over-sanguine 
in fancying that the abolition, by common consent, of the rights of 
blockading commercial ports would generally, or in this particular 
war, have removed, or very materially diminished, the chances of 
annoyance and quarrel between neutrals and belligerents. For ex- 
ample, if there had been no such right, then our recognition of the 
Southern States as belligerents would have deprived the Federal 
Government of their title to blockade them and interrupt our com- 
merce with them; and would therefore have been felt by that 
Government to be an act of virtual hostility, would have justified 
the vehement indignation against our proceeding, which has now 
been so groundless and unwarrantable. As long as the Seceding 
States were regarded as “ rebels,” of course the Federal Government 
would have a right to close them to foreign commerce, as an act of 
municipal authority ; but the moment they were admitted to be 
“ belligerents,” that right ceased, and, if Mr. Cobden’s proposed 
amendment of international law had been adopted, they would have 
become open to all the world. The act of recognizing them as 
belligerents, which now was merely a proper and necessary neutral 
proceeding, would then have been an act of virtual, and most decided, 
and most vehemently resented hostility: 





But other grounds of dispute would have arisen, and will always 
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arise, even were the “right of blockade” to be struck out of the inter- 
national laws of war. Of course, trade in articles “contraband of 
war” must be excepted, when blockades were abolished. No nation 
would, or ought to, allow neutrals to supply their foes with warlike 
stores, under the plea that commerce was free and that ports were 
open. The question would then arise in the case of every cargo that 
entered or wished to enter a beleaguered port or coast :—‘‘ Does it 
consist of or contain military stores?” Now it is obvious that when 
the right of blockade and that of maritime capture are surrendered, 
the interpretation of the phrase “contraband of war” will have to be 
much more strict and comprehensive than was hitherto either custom- 
ary or needful. Correctly speaking, everything is contraband which 
can aid the belligerent in carrying on the war. Arms and ammuni- 
tion always were so. Coals have become so of late years. Uniforms, 
and military clothing, and tents, are so, we believe, now. It 
will be difficult to say that cloth for making uniforms, blankets 
for soldiers’ beds, canvas for making tents, are not contraband 
also, by parity of reasoning. If guns and swords are prohibited, 
why not wrought iron and steel in fitting form and lengths for 
converting into swords and guns ? 

Money might easily be proved to be to all intents and purposes as 
much a military necesswry as percussion caps or helmets. Provisions 
for the army certainly may be classed as military stores, for they are 
as indispensable to enable an army to fight or keep the field as powder 
or rifled cannon. Disputes would arise on all these points, and dis- 
putes which would speedily become envenomed into fierce remon- 
strances and probable quarrels. Admiralty courts would be as busy 
in deciding these points as they now are in deciding whether or not a 
neutral merchant ship is lawful prize to a blockading squadron. 
Surely it would be far simpler, and far less likely to give rise to diffi- 
culties, to adopt the simple principle of saying to the belligerent :— 
You must meddle with no private property on sea, whether contra- 
band or not ; but you may prevent any ship you please and can from 
entering a blockaded port, and seize it if it attempts to do so, what- 
ever be its cargo, since it has no more right to supply your enemies 
with corn or coffee or cloth than with powder and ball, for all these 
articles alike “aid and comfort” them. 





AMERICAN ROWDIES. 


Tue North cannot much wonder if their English sympathisers are few 
and far between. On principle and theory, the object for which they are 
fighting seems a just one ; for the triumph of the South implies not merely 
the disruption of a great and free republic, but the perpetuation and indefi- 
nite extension of slavery. In spite of this it is difficult to warm to the Union 
party, as the war rolls on. Cold and severe political principle makes us love 
the cause. But the old Adam, which is very strong in English gentlemen 
and ladies, revolts every now and then against the bluster, the vulgarity, 
and the unmanliness of which the champions of the North give us such 
frequent and such noisy proofs. General Butler at New Orleans, Admiral 
Wilkes at Bermuda, Messrs. Clay, Train, and Company, everywhere and 
always provoke—as they must provoke—feelings of indignation and con- 
tempt in the heart of every Englishman who reads his daily paper. It is 
true that these newspaper bravoes do not represent but rather misrepresent 
the best and most refined Northerners. If it were not so, indeed, Mr. 
Roebuck’s loud-mouthed epigrams would be no libel on the North. But 
where are the refined Northerners, who are so grievously libelled and mis- 
represented ? They make so few signs, and are so quiet under the rule of 
the Butlers and Cassius Clays, that they can hardly be surprised if England— 
insulted, threatened, denounced, and shocked—begins to forget that there 
are any but ruffians in the Union. They have to thank their political 
scepticism and their habits of retirement if an extremely unhappy impres- 
sion is produced by the conduct of American rowdies on the minds of those 
Europeans who are not accustomed, even in war, to bully unarmed 
people or to insult defenceless women. The Liberals in this country 
and in France who, from the first, have held by the Union, have only 
one apology to make for the spectacle the North every now and then presents 
—an apology by no means flattering to American pride. If the Federals 
were simply contending for the Union as it is, we should be half inclined to 
say with Mr. Beresford Hope and the High Church Conservatives—by all 
means let the Union go. The American eagle is not so choice a bird that 
we care to put up with all his screaming and his airs. But on the success of 
the Federal arms depends in reality not so much the America of the present, 
as the America of the future. A young, a pretentious, and a somewhat 
offensive Republic, might and would in time have grown into a soberer and 
a greater people. They have life and energy, and all that they wanted was 
experience, and that quiet political morality which is seldom found where 
there is not éither a certain amount of political idealism, or else a classical 
history to look back upon. Time would have cured more than half their 
faults. It would have given them more reverence for principles, and have 
taught them to move more quietly down the stream. All these hopes, these 
chances, which lay hid in the womb of the future, the South determined to 
fling away. They have spoiled a great experiment. The most consistent 
Liberals in England and on the continent saw this, and sincerely wish that 
the South should fail, not from any love of the temper of the North, but 





from an instinctive faith in what the future of America might be. The heroes 
of the North, however, make it almost impossible for the English public to 
be patient. The abstract political bearings of the American question seem 
distant and indistinct, in the midst of the angry insolence of New York 
mobs, the declamations of fire-eating stump orators, and the extravagant 
follies of men like Butler and Wilkes. 

The latest experiments which General Butler has made upon the popu- 
lation of New Orleans will not raise his character higher on this side of the 
Atlantic. There is no question of their ingenuity. No bitterer mortification 
could have been devised by Yankee virulence for the New Orleans people to 
swallow. General Butler has a right to enforce the strictest discipline in a 
captured town. It is his duty and privilege, as a victorious commander, to 
make his flag respected, and to protect his soldiers from being ill-treated in 
the streets. The gentle daughters of New Orleans who spit in the faces of the 
patrol as they pass, deserve not, indeed, to be insulted or to be outraged, but 
at all events to be severely punished. When, however, it comes to forcing 
an oath of allegiance down the reluctant throats of men and women, when 
he compels Southern gentlemen and ladies to elect between the proffered 
alternatives of perjury or confiscation, the case is changed. The magnitude 
of the civil war now raging in America alters the conditions on which it is 
waged. The North are not masters, the South are not slaves, or even 
rebels, for the North cannot afford to call them so. If the conflict is to be 
conducted without unnecessary horrors, and without passing the limits which 
humanity, in the case of so great a conflict, must prescribe, it must be car- 
ried on as between equals. Butler has no more right to bully and to vex 
New Orleans than General Lee would be justified in forcing many thousand 
prisoners, whom he paroles, to submit to the indignity of abjuring their alle- 
giance to the Union. What lies at the bottom of all the tyrannical proceed- 
ings in which this premature general is engaged, is that spirit of virulence 
which from the first has been a symptom of weakness and hopelessness in the 
Federal party. The South hate the North as fervently as it is possible to 
hate. Their homes and hearths have been invaded, and it is natural that 
they should resent upon the invaders the suffering which they have felt. But 
half of the spirit and determination of the Confederates is due to the 
insolence and virulence of men like Butler. Some wars—sometimes, though 
rarely, even civil wars—leave an opening for future friendship between the 
two belligerents. Hate your enemy, says the ancient poet, so as never to 
forget that some day you may wish to love him. This is what the Northern 
bullies and bravoes have prevented the South from doing. They have done 
all they could to make it a war of extermination. The Union, which perhaps 
might have survived even civil war, will have been destroyed by the fiendish 
and wanton passions of its adherents. 


The malignants of New York and Washington, whom Butler represents 
by land and Wilkes by sea, may end by producing as fierce a hatred of the 
North in this country as is now felt by the seceding Southerners. We do 
not justify, we strongly condemn the line taken by a large portion of the 
English press during the present American struggle. Avowedly neutral, it 
has been anything but neutral in wishes and in hopes. But we do not con- 
demn our contemporaries on the ground that their dislike to the Union has 
been unprovoked. England has been exposed to very great provocation, and 
all that we could have wished would have been that, looking to the future, 
and taking a broad view of the interests of freedom and humanity, England 
had been more content to bear provocations, which have been unquestionably 
heaped upon her. The Federal Government are so thick-skinned as not to 
see the very great danger they are in. Indignant with England for her 
Southern sympathies, they take no pains to soften the bitterness between the 
two nations which soon will ripen into a sore. The appointment of Admiral 
Wilkes to his present post seems an act of madness and of folly. We trust 
that the English officers on the station will be more prudent and more 
patient than that filibustering personage deserves, or else we may suddenly find 
ourselves involved in the blaze of a maritime war. The stoppage of a second 
mail steamer would not blow over so easily as the 7'rent affair. The news of 
the first excited in England a justifiable astonishment and indignation. A 
second violation of international law would produce a storm, not so much of 
indignation as of passion. Another exploit of the kind, and—it is with 
regret we say it—should some impatient English captain capture the fiery 
Wilkes and bring him, frigate and all, into Portsmouth, the news would be 
received with such a roar of savage but natural satisfaction as has not been 
paralleled since the duel of the Chesapeake and the Shannon. 

President Lincoln’s Government, by pandering to the ignoble vanity of 
their countrymen, are injuring the national cause. They are exasperating 
the enemy by threats which they are powerless to execute, and by petty 
measures of mortification and annoyances which lead to no good. Nor can 
we conceal from ourselves the unwelcome truth that they are drifting into a 
dangerous position as regards England. Every day their supporters here and 
in Europe become fewer. The number is thinning down because it is not 
possible to sympathize with rowdyism, even if rowdyism hoists a noble flag. 
Soon they will have no friends left in England, except a few political thinkers 
who have no intention of deserting the cause on account of the follies and 
vices of its champions. We do not promise our American cousins that 
Mr. John Stuart Mill will not be at last a solitary believer. There is no fear, 
indeed, of an English intervention. Our interests, our principles are alike 
opposed to the idea. But there is a great deal of fear that the North will 
lose the little sympathy in England it now possesses. They will have them- 
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selves to thank. We have the passions of our kind. The cause of the North 
is a worthy one—we do not doubt it. But there is a risk of the fact being 
forgotten, unless the North begin to act worthily of its cause. 










































































THE CIRCUITS. 


ia ; Eneuisu institutions great and small have a fearful and wonderful tenacity 

| of life. In the twelfth century Henry II. divided the country into circuits, 
and though some of his successors had, once or twice, the audacity to vary 
their number, the judges have been travelling for about seven hundred years 
very nearly in the same tracks. There was a time, and that not a very dis- 
tant one, when the Northern Circuit was held only once a year, and when 
that one journey was a matter of toil and almost danger. In those days the 

t West Riding of Yorkshire was principally barren moorland, and Liverpool 
ia had no assizes, and did not want any. In these days Lancashire vies with 
i Middlesex, and three circuits a year are hardly sufficient to satisfy the suitors 
who flock to St. George’s Hall. Yet we still look upon the six circuits as a 
division which exists in the nature of things, and is not to be tampered with 
on mere grounds of expediency. The matter is, however, becoming serious, 
and there are rumours, which it is to be hoped are well founded, that an 
effort is to be made at once to remedy a considerable inconvenience. 

The state of the case is as follows :—There are six English and two Welsh 
Circuits—the Home, the Western, the Oxford, the Northern, the Midland, 
the Norfolk, and the North and South Wales. To each of the English 
circuits two judges are allotted ; and to each of the Welsh circuits one, both 
of whom meet at the end of their journey at Chester, where they sit as in 
: other towns, one in each court. Of the six English circuits, the Northern is 
by far the longest. It lasted last summer till the middle of September, having 
, | begun early in July. On the other hand the Norfolk and the Midland Circuit 
last barely a month, and the business in North Wales hardly ever extends over 
more than a day in any town except Chester. The result of this is, that the un- 
, fortunate judges of the Northern Circuit are altogether over-worked. Indeed, 
} one of them (Baron Wilde) broke down during the last Liverpool Assizes, and 
had to be assisted by Mr. Justice Willes, who had finished his work elsewhere. 

The smaller circuits, on the contrary, are sometimes little more than easy 
summer tours. The Welsh judges, after one of them has despatched a certain 
amount of business at Cardiff, have hardly anything whatever to do till they 
meet at Chester, and more causes are tried in almost every town in the north 
than on the whole Norfolk Circuit put together. “It would seem, therefore, 
that something ought to be done to distribute the burden more equally. It 
must, however, be remembered, that nothing more than the removal of gross 
inequalities is either desirable or attainable. The persons principally inter- 
ested are the bench and the bar. So long as the business is properly done, 
the public at large are unconcerned in the question whether particular judges 
get rather more than their share of work, and whether particular knots of 
barristers have a more or less conspicuous theatre for the exercise of their 
profession. Indeed, it is rather a convenience than otherwise that, as a judge 
gets old, he should be able, in virtue of his seniority, to take matters a little 
easier, and that barristers should have it in their power to choose whether 
they will play at the gold or at the silver table. 
however, now pretty well agreed that the disproportion which at present exists 
goes far beyond what can be desirable on this ground, and that the essen- 
tial condition, which is of the last importance, that justice should be efficiently 
administered in every part of the country, is far from being entirely fulfilled. 

It is obviously desirable on every ground that, as a general rule, actions 
should be determined and criminals tried in the districts to which they properly 
belong, and this was the object for which the circuits were instituted, but 
the growth of new cities and the invention of railways have produced a great 
change. Several great local capitals, as Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, 
have no assizes, and as, on the other hand, they have railways, the attorneys, 
knowing that they must make a journey at any rate to get their causes tried, 
take them up to London, and so choke the metropolitan courts with business, 
while the dignified old county towns which used to have ample cause-lists at 
every assize are comparatively deserted. The result is that the business is 
not so well done, and that the clients are put to mach needless expense. 
The remedy for this in holding the assizes at large places is so obvious that 
the Government are at the present moment pledged to have an assize at 
Manchester as soon as the new courts there are opened, and the claims of 
Birmingham, and of some second town in Yorkshire, to the same convenience 
are so plain that it is impossible to suppose that they will be long overlooked. 
This reason, as well as the pressure on the judges, renders some alteration of 
the circuits absolutely necessary, as it will, no doubt, tend to increase the 
| country business greatly. Hence the practical question is, how the change is 

to be made, so as to equalize the existing business and to provide for new 
assizes at the following places at least—Manchester, Leeds or Wakefield, and 
Birmingham ? 

If new commissions were issued to these towns without any change in 
other arrangements, the result would be to increase the Northern Circuit by 
the addition of two places, and the Midland Circuit by the addition of one, 
—more important, however, than any other of its towns. The increase of the 
Midland Circuit would be no evil, inasmuch as it is at present the smallest of 
the English circuits except the Norfolk, but the Northern Circuit is far too 
large already, and if two more towns—Manchester and say Wakefield—were 
added to it, it would probably keep two judges out of town for six months in 
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The parties interested are, | 


the year at least. The Northern Circuit must, therefore, be shortened, and 
the question is how this is to be done ? 

Three ways have been suggested. Ifa fifth judge were added to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, which might very possibly be a desirable alteration in 
itself, considering the arrears of business in that court, the Northern Cireuit 
might be divided without much trouble,—York, Newcastle, Durham, and 
Leeds or Wakefield, as the case might be, forming one circuit, and Carlisle, 
Appleby, Lancaster, Liverpool, and Manchester the other. One judge would 
probably suffice for Appleby and Carlisle, and, by a little management, the 
judge who held the North Wales Circuit, where there is almost nothing at 
all to do, might meet his colleague at Lancaster, and go through the rest of 
the circuit with him. It would be necessary for this arrangement that the 
Welsh assizes should be fixed a few days earlier, and the western half of the 
Northern Circuit a few days later than the others, but this would be of no 
great importance. 

Nearly the same result might be obtained by another plan. One judge 

always stays in London to attend at chambers, where he makes orders on 
numerous points of procedure and pleading, and at times on matters of greater 
importance. For instance, a judge at chambers can admit a prisoner to bail 
if the committing magistrate refuses to do so, or issue a writ of habeas corpus 
to bring up the person of any one alleged to be wrongfully detained. He can 
also grant a capias where there is reason to fear that a debtor is about to 
abscond. The less important of these functions are very trifling matters,and the 
interests of the suitors are, for the most part, represented by attorneys’ clerks, 
often by mere office lads, who, as a judge in his evidence on the subject 
before a committee pathetically complained, occasionally enliven applications 
for time to plead by coming to fisticuffs in front of the judge’s desk. It is 
cutting blocks with a razor to put the judges to this kind of work. Almost 
all of it could be disposed of perfectly well by the masters of the courts. 
Indeed it would be a very great improvement, quite apart from the question 
of the circuits, if the business done in the chambers of the three different 
courts were all transacted in one office before an officer appointed for that 
purpose. For £1,200 or £1,500 a year, a single master would save the after- 
noons of three judges. Of course the more important matters, such as appli- 
cations for a habeas corpus, could not properly be heard before such an officer, 
but there is no occasion to keep a judge constantly in London for the purpose 
of hearing them. Through three quarters of the year any one in the country 
who has occasion to make such an application, has to come to London for the 
purpose. It would be no hardship if, in the remaining quarter of the year, 
Londoners had to go into the country. The Home circuit judges are always 
within an hour or so of London, and many of the others are not very far off. 
At all events, to meet extraordinary cases, the master might be empowered 
to act provisionally till a judge could be consulted. By this means the plan 
already suggested might be carried out without the appointment of a new 
judge. 

Another plan is to re-arrange the circuits, retaining the same number as 
at present. The circuits affected would be the Northern, the Midland, and 
possibly the Norfolk; and it has been several times suggested that the 
proper course would be to give York and Wakefield, or Leeds, to the Midland 
Circuit, adding also an assize at Birmingham, and possibly transferring some 
part of the present Midland Circuit (which includes Oakham, Northampton, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and Warwick) to the Norfolk 
Circuit. This scheme would require no appointment of new officers of any 
kind, as the number of the circuits would remain unchanged, but it would 
interfere a good deal with private interests, especially with the interests of 
the Bar. It is hard upon men who, at an immense expense of time and 
money, and after dreary years of waiting, have contrived at last to make 
themselves a connection here and there, to see all their plans disarranged, 
and to have to begin over again. There are few persons whose reputation is 
so narrow and local as that of a circuit barrister. To the attorneys of two 
or three counties his face and voice become familiar in the course of years, 
but to transplant him to foreign shires and towns remote, is to cut him up 
by the roots, and to set him to spin his web all over again. Of course this 
is mere dust in the balance when a real public interest is at stake. The tem- 
porary interest of some forty or fifty people cannot be considered in so large a 
matter, and there is, after all, nothing so very tremendous in the introduction 
of one chance the more into the most uncertain and hazardous of all profes- 
sions. Still it is a reason, as far as it goes, for not making the change unless 
it is necessary. As regards the Northern Circuit, it is necessary beyond all 
question ; but it would, if possible, be desirable to leave the others unaltered. 

When the subject comes on for discussion, it might be as well to consider 
whether the public time might not be economised by other means. In many 
of the assize towns there is nothing to call business. Throughout most of 
the rural counties an assize is little more than a pageant. The judges come 
in from the railway-station in the sheriff’s carriage, attended by police or 

javelin men, the chaplain preaches an assize sermon, all the country squires 
are collected together to form a grand jury, a day is consumed in going 
solemnly to church, opening the commission, and holding and charging the 





grand jury, and the net result is the trial of some half-dozen prisoners and 
two or three civil causes. We do not complain of the show, though it may 
be rather tawdry, nor shall we repeat what has been said so often about 
grand juries. The administration of criminal justice no doubt involves moral, 
and what, without offence, may be called theatrical considerations. It ought 
to be attended with some degree of ceremony, and to take place in the 
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neighbourhood of the crime. But the trial of civil causes stands on a different 
footing. -There is nothing to consider except the convenience of the suitors, 
and that convenience would be greatly consulted if the number of assize 
towns were reduced. It would be no very difficult matter to arrange them 
in groups of say three or four, and to hold the civil assize for several 
counties alternately in each of them, allotting ample time for the purpose, 
and giving notice beforehand of the order in which the causes from the 
different counties would be taken. In this way the time at present wasted 
(as far as civil business is concerned) in commission days would be saved, 
and attorneys would be able to bring up their witnesses and prepare for 
trial more conveniently than they can at present. As the matter now 
stands, the time allowed at each place is frequently so short that all the civil 
business is thrown into confusion, parties are forced to compromises, and 
actions are brought up to be tried in London which are properly country 
causes. 
business would be done in a more leisurely way and more to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 





DUELLING IN FRANCE. 


Tue fact that “affairs of honour” are happily obsolete in England causes 
us to feel as much surprise as horror at hearing that a fatal duel was fought 
jast week at Paris. Our reverence for human life must have increased with 
wonderful rapidity when we ourselves can afford to treat as simply ludicrous 
a custom which has its victims every month of the year in continental armies. 
Probably through the efforts of the press rather than by the operation of 


By allowing more time and having fewer changes of place, the | 
_ siders duelling as inevitable. 





penal enactments, and in virtue of that fortunate law of social manners which | 
makes publicity itself a sufficient penalty for the more foolish among criminal | 


acts, the sending of a challenge is considered in English society as an act of 
simple folly. Men who should meet now with pistols at Wormwood Scrubbs 
would be regarded as enacting a part somewhat of the nature of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, or any other relic of barbarous times that exists, apparently 
for the purpose only of showing how far we have got beyond it. Germany 
and France, as far as the life of ordinary civilians is concerned, are rapidly 
advancing towards a similar estimate of the wisdom and expediency of 
duelling. To the discredit of the army, the practice is not yet extinct. 
were not already an unquestionable fact that military life is always far 
behind that of civilians in social progress and refinement, and that the pre- 
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of the deceased, manages now to console itself with the reflection, that his 
funeral was numerously and respectably attended. 

In one of the French journals there appeared, soon after the fatal event, a 
remarkable article commenting upon the duel itself, and the general subject 
of duelling, and bearing at its foot the signature of Henry de Péne. It will 
be remembered that this was the political writer who, a few years ago, was 
himself nearly killed in a duel, under circumstances which caused a profound 
indignation in England. He had written some remarks which military 
society considered disparaging to itself, and particularly audacious in a 
civilian ; and more than a dozen officers sent him challenges. He accepted 
one of them, and nearly died of the wounds he received in the encounter. 
Such a man has had enough practical experience of the effect of duelling in 
its most monstrous and cruel form to make it interesting to hear what he has 
to say on the subject. 

In the first place, the reader is somewhat surprised to learn that he con- 
It must, he says, be frankly confessed that it 
is impossible to suppress it ; against the rock of prejudice on which it is 
founded religion and reason may dash themselves in vain; and it has 
resisted alike the edicts of kings, the eloquence of Rousseau, and the judicial 
processes of M. Dupin. For some reason or other, the allurement it offers 
to men is irresistible. M.de Pene does not approve of it in theory; he 
simply recognizes the practice as a necessary evil of society. ‘ It is a legacy 
of barbarous times, I do not deny it; it is always an impiety and an 
abomination, I allow; it is an absurdity, I willingly grant, far oftener 
than not ; but yet, when it comes to actual practice, is there one among 
us who would hesitate to submit to, and even to claim for his own satis- 
faction, the very custom which, in the case of others, he has just been 
heartily cursing ?” Such is the opinion of a man whose faith in the efficacy of 
the satisfaction has been roughly put to the test. It suggests two considera- 
tions to us. In the first place, it is quite obvious that mere dislike to the 
consequences will never prevent deeds of violence and folly. Horror of 
bloodshed was never yet increased by the sight of it. If there were any hope 
of abating the evils of duelling by simply pointing out its frightful results, 
and the illogical nature of its decisions, we should not have a writer who has 
been almost killed by it thus speaking with an air of resignation of its 
inevitable character. When the burnt child feels no more fear of the fire 
than will prevent him from talking of it as a necessary burner of fingers, it 


_ becomes evident that he is not likely to take very energetic steps to put it 


ponderance of a military tone in the thoughts of a nation is an invincible bar | 


to civilization, this circumstance would be enough to prove it. Officers at 
Fontainebleau and St. Germains’ cannot be trusted with swords without 
constantly hurting one another with their points. They rarely kill one 
another, both because it is better to have a general understanding against 
homicide, and because the consequences would be serious to the slayer ; but 
duels in French barracks are as common now as they once were in the Irish 

-arliament. There is no doubt that the small sword, with which most 
quarrels are settled, is a more merciful weapon than the pistol with which 
Curran and Grattan fought ; and if there were no chance of the custom 
spreading, and if there were no vital parts of the body exposed in such a 
combat, no one could object to the sous-liewtenants of the French army 
amusing themselves to their heart’s content. But public opinion has a right 
to be shocked vhen it comes to killing journalists. 

Less than a fortnight ago two foolish men were alive in Paris, who saw no 
other escape from the unbearable burden of a private quarrel, than a fight 
with swords. With a logic against which the reason of grown-up and civilized 
men revolts, and a sense of propriety and honour barbaric, as it now seems to 
us,-in its grotesqueness, they conceived that the difficulty would be solved 
by an arrangement that one of them, whichever chance should appoint, 
should die. Neither wished to die himself, and in all probability neither 
wished the other to die. But one of these two has now perished from his 
fellow-men ; his place in the world is empty ; a mother and sister weep for 
him ; he has explored the “‘ deeps of personality” that are beyond the grave. 
The other trembled, they say, fearfully, as he reeled from the ground when 
the hideous work was done; and he is now a solitary fugitive beyond the 
borders. In a lonely spot in the forest of St. Germain is a trampled ground, 
a pool of blood, a broken branch of a tree which they removed to give room 
to the fencers. It will be well for humanity if that scene, with the dying 
man as he lay stifled in his blood, never leave the thoughts and memory of 
the adversary, who, against his will, after repeated importunity, was yet 
weak enough for a crime like this. It was a trifling quarrel. The nobleman 
was offended at some words in the Englishman’s sporting paper, and wrote 
to another journal a contradiction. Mr. Dillon, the Englishman, took 
umbrage at the tone of the communication, and challenged him. After some 
discussion a meeting was arranged, and the adversaries, with their seconds, 
presented themselves together at the terminus of Saint Lazare, where they 
took the train for a short distance, and:then drove to the ground selected. 
They shivered in the rain and the cold wind while the seconds searched for a 
suitable spot for the combat, and at last the adversaries drew lots for choice 
of ground ; M. de Grammont won the choice, and took, in a spirit of chivalry, 
the worst station of the two. A minute more, and the victims of the caprice 
of past generations stood with crossed swords waiting for the signal ; another 
ten seconds, and the blade of M. de Grammont had pierced his adversary’s 
heart. So the shameful business ended. The body was brouyht back to the 
town and buried ; and Paris society, which numbered among it some friend ; 


out. The other remark that occurs to us is this. How is it that M. de Péne, 
when he spoke of duelling as unavoidable, was unaware of the fact that it 
has been for many years abolished in England? It argues strange ignorance 


, in a literary man if he does not know that such a proposition as that of Mr. 
_ Dillon would have been received with laughter in this country. No English- 


men has been killed in a duel for more than seventeen years, and, since Mr. 
Cobden bravely set the fashion of declining a challenge and sending his 


_ refusal to the newspapers, the national opinion has been as much made up 


_ upon this subject, as it is on the merits of polygamy or cannibalism. Did M. 





de Péne not know this fact ? or did he think the English not worth reckoning 
as a civilized community? or is it the case that, in spite of his avowal of 
dishke to the custom, he still cannot help a lingering contempt for those who 
openly condemn and scout it ? 

The remedy, however, which he suggests for its savage character is one 
which seems to us rather unpractical, Part of the loss of life which duell- 
ing occasions might, he thinks, be prevented by the use of the sword alone, 
as being a weapon which, in skilful hands, is ordinarily less fatal than the 


| pistol, and is also—here the French writer comes out in his true colours— 


far more graceful in an esthetic point of view. But the real remedy is the 
constitution of a Court of Honour. He would have a tribunal established 
under Government auspices, charged with the settling, in some way or other, 
of delicate and difficult disputes. If they can be settled without bloodshed, 
so much the better; if not, let the combat be regulated by the authority 
and experience of commissioners appointed for the purpose. It is better to 
legitimatize what is sure to happen: when you cannot stop the flow of water, 
you can still turn the torrent into a canal. We did not know the ideas of 
centralisation had gone so far in France that it could be seriously proposed to 
have a bureau for affairs of honour, and seconds appointed at the expense of 
a paternal Government to see that all goes fair. It is only necessary to add 
the public-school institution of milling-grounds, and all the arrangements 
will, no doubt, be complete. But it may not be inapposite to observe that we 
have, in this country at least, two institutions of the nature of tribunals 
of honour, and that neither of them answers particularly well. The 
Benchers, no doubt, did what was right in the instances which have lately 
come before them ; but a court which will not publish its evidence, and 
which sits with closed doors, is open to more criticism than is likely to be 
borne with patience by an Imperial commission. The other institution to which 
we allude, the Jockey Club, has, it is singular, lately distinguished itself by an 
investigation, the proceedings of which, though perhaps justified by a strong 
prima facie case against the accused persons, have roused a great part of the 
sporting world to a fury. Inquiries into the credit and honesty of the 
members of Tattersall’s cannot be too strict when there ig reasonable ground 
for suspicion ; but when it comes to examining the betting-books of gentle- 
men with a microscrope, it is impossible td help feeling that such scrutinies, 
if requisite at all, had much better be carried out in the regular course of 


law. 
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What, then, has English society to depend upon, if duelling is to cease, 
and private tribunals are too invidious in their operation to be submitted to! 
What guarantee have we that affronts will not be offered with impunity, and 
the quiet man lie at the mercy of the insolent ? These are questions which 
some heroes of the old school still ask, and to which they declare that we of 
the younger generation have failed to find an answer. We reply, that the 


remedy has already discovered itself. Challenges have absolutely ceased, | 
and courtesy has not diminished. There is no evidence whatever to show | 


that insults are offered with more readiness in polite society than in the 
times of Burdett and O’Connell, and no one feels that, because he cannot 
fight his enemies as before, he is at all the more exposed to their attacks. 
The same cause which has destroyed one remedy for overbearing conduct has 
at once provided a better. Personal encounters ceased when the publicity of 
the scandal began to degrade the dignity and throw ridicule upon the folly 
of the meetings. Nothing but the overwhelming force of the same publicity 
now prevents every vulgar man from insulting his enemies at pleasure. The 
remedy, if not complete, is as nearly so as we can ever hope to find it. 
Public opinion has abolished duelling, and has provided, as a substitute, 
itself, 








SCOTCH PROFESSORS. 


Tue Scotch Professor is, in many respects, a different type of teacher from 
the Professor we know in England. In spite of agitations, and commissions, 
and the persevering efforts of a few conscientious and ill-requited men, the 
English Professor continues, for the most part, strictly ornamental. At all 
events, the great bulk of the work of instruction, certainly the most laborious 
part of it, does not fall on him. He knows nothing of the monotonous toil 


of “ grinding,” or “ drilling,” or “ cramming,” or by whatever other slang name | 
people choose to designate the really valuable element in teaching. The | 


tutors take all this off his hands. But in Scotland no such felicitous division 
of labour exists. One man is at once the Professor and the tutor. He must 


do the whole himself ; and the result of this is that he generally selects the | 
line which his inclination prefers, leaving the other altogether undone, or at | 


least done very insufficiently. When men have a power of choice between the 
duty of delivering a series of showy lectures, and the duty of laboriously 
teaching the same details over and over again, the issue can hardly be doubt- 


ful. And besides the natural temptation, Scotch Professors are led into the | 


lecturing style by the unwieldy size of their classes. Thus it happens that 


they are far more frequently lecturers than teachers. And some of them are | 


lecturers, indeed! ‘“ Ye are my wings,” said Niebuhr to his pupils, applying 
the words of Pyrrhus to his Epirotes. Scotch Professors have a great many 


such wings, propelled by which they take very extraordinary flights. Extra- 
vagances of eloquence are often heard in Northern lecture-rooms which would 
sound most strangely in a Southern ear. One man will deliver, hour after 
hour, inflated translations of Plautus, and think he is teaching Latin; | 
another will dilute, in a flowing style, a few popular works on psychology, 
and think he is teaching metaphysics ; whilst a third will recite and criticise 
a few Scotch ballads, and think he is teaching English literature. One result 
of this is that in the higher part of education—that which a severe academical 
training especially communicates—the Scotch, as a nation, are deficient. The 
lower classes are the most thoroughly educated in the world; the higher 
classes are the least so. Sound scholarship they neither understand nor 
appreciate. The study of language, as pursued by them, loses all its value 
as a discipline of the mind. Hence they want accuracy, and they love | 


tawdry rhetoric. A straining after eloquence pervades their popular writing. 
It disfigures, beyond measure, their popular preaching. In no other civilized 
country in the world, we should think, could a writer like Mr. George 
Gilfillan have achieved a pretty extensive popularity. This is, to be sure, a 


strong instance ; but the same tendencies which make Mr. Gilfillan ridiculous | 


may be noticed even in the writings of men of real genius, such as the late 
Professor Wilson. 
In their love of lecturing, Scotch Professors neglect the surest means of 
teaching accuracy, 7.¢., examinations. We are no great lovers of extra- 
academical examinations, but, when confined within their proper sphere, 
examinations are invaluable. The Scotch do not appreciate their importance, 
because they do not understand their nature. They have no idea of what 
examinations should be ; they have no conception of the good which exami- 
nations can effect. More than one Scotch Professor has lately echoed the 
common cant against the Oxford and Cambridge systems as fostering “ cram.” 
A certain amount of cram there must be for all examinations. Its undue 
power can best be restrained by able examiners. But so far as systems can 
in any way affect it, we may safely affirm that the English system goes far 
to put it down, while the Scotch system goes far to encourage it. And the 
reason is simply this—that in scholarship and fellowship examinations in the 
English universities no one knows what he will be examined upon. He 


this is precisely the system which will most encourage superficial and imme- 
| diate cram, as distinguished from accurate and lasting knowledge. Every 
one knows how easily a clever boy can ‘‘ get up” the Verrine Orations, or a 
dozen books of the Iliad, and yet know vastly little of Latin or Greek. Pro- 
fessors who tolerate such a system may be eloquent talkers, but can know little 
of their real business—the business of teaching. It is worse than having no 





examinations at all. 

For some years back the Scotch universities have been living on their past 
| reputation. We have heard a great deal—indeed a great deal too much—of 
| the few men of mark who did them honour in former days. Some names 
| indisputably of the highest eminence may be mentioned among Scotch 
| Professors. But as a class the dignitaries of our northern universities 
| have not been equal to their position. This has arisen mainly from 
two causes,—from the influence of the Church, and from corrupt patron- 
age. Through many long years the influence of the Scotch Church 
was as powerful over the universities of that country as ever was 
the influence of the English Church over our own; and in proportion as 
the creed of the northern establishment is narrower, and her temper more 
intolerant than that of her sister, so much greater was the evil which she 
accomplished. Until quite recently it was an understood thing that all the 
chairs of mental science should be filled by the clergy of the Established 
Church. A few eminent exceptions,—such as Adam Smith and Sir William 
Hamilton,—illustrate the general rule, and contrast with the prevailing 
dulness. A clergyman—hampered by his profession—can never be a suitable 
teacher of metaphysics ; a Scotch clergyman is perhaps the very worst that 
can be imagined. To this lengthened clerical tenure may fairly be ascribed 
the insufficiency of Scotch speculation. With all the natural tendencies of 
the race, metaphysics, as taught in the Scotch universities, have never gone 
beyond mere psychology ; to borrow Bacon’s celebrated simile, “like the 
vestals, consecrated to the service of the god, but for ever barren.” We 
would recommend this subject to the especial notice of a future Mr. Buckle. 

Hardly less pernicious than the influence of the Church was the corruption 
| which so long prevailed in the patronage of the Scotch chairs. A tendency 
| to jobbing is not to be eradicated from the human mind, and it prevails most 
| where there is least to job. Crown patronage in Scotland has been uniformly 
bad. The 7'imes may be trusted to watch over Home Secretaries who love 
their relatives not wisely but too well, in disposing of the great English 
| academical appointments. But, unhappily, there is no 7'vmes in Scotland to 
_ watch over the Lord Advocate ; and accordingly that exalted functionary has 
often directed collegiate loaves and fishes towards very strange quarters. 
| Were no relation or connection forthcoming, there was always some useful 
_ partizan who had done electioneering work for the Whigs, or some Tory 
| parson who had written a graceful poem to the memory of Lord Melville. 
| Fitness for the office in question was the last thing thought of; valuable 
| collegiate preferment was conferred, and great educational responsibilities 
were laid upon men whose only merit was that they had faithfully served 











| 
| 
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| their political party. We should be glad to feel assured that all danger of 


_ such abuses had now passed away. 

| But worse than even the patronage of the Crown was the patronage of the 

| Professors themselves. The existing Professors were, in most cases, the electors, 
and, with an amiable regard to family ties, they steadily elected the sons, and 
nephews, and sons-in-law, of their body. In one instance, not we believe very 
long ago, so strong was the influence of domestic regard that a newly-elected 
Professor of Greek found it necessary, before entering on his active duties, 

| to acquire, during six months of laborious study in England, some slight 

acquaintance with the language which he was about to teach. In these good 

| old days the Professor-electors would translate their brethren from one chair 
to another—from Hebrew to history, from mathematics to Latin—with the 
most beautiful belief in the power and variety of their attainments. Even 
the family affection of Mr. Perceval was coldness itself when compared with 
the warmth of such respectable emotions in Scotch professorial hearts. 
Commission after commission reported against such abuses, but reported in 
vain ; until at last the bill of Lord Advocate Inglis in 1858, curtailed pro- 
professorial patronage, and vested it in new bodies called courts or councils, 
among the intricacies of which we fear to venture. We trust the evil has 
been struck down. But malcontents are not wanting who discover in a power 
the Professors exercise of choosing their own assistants an institution which 
will be skilfully worked so as to re-establish the old nepotism. A relative 
is naturally selected as an assistant ; and assistants have a wonderful power 
of expanding into Professors. Symptoms of this, it is averred, are already 
discernible. 

It is really to be hoped that Scotch Professors, freed from the domination 
| of the Church, and no longer appointed by unrighteous patronage, may become 
| all that the public is entitled to expect, and the public is entitled to expect a 
good deal. These gentlemen are about the most enviable set of men on earth. 








knows generally what the subjects will be—classics and mathematics,— | Their incomes range from some £500 to £1,000 a year. The Session, as it is 


but he knows no more. It is, therefore, impossible for him to cram, in the 
proper sense of the word. In Scotland, on the other hand, the special 
subjects are prescribed, and the men accordiagly “get them up,” that is 
“cram them,” in the most objectionable way. Thus we find at Glasgow 
that, with regard to the Ferguson fellowships, and the Exhibitions to Oxford 
—two most important benefactions, and exactly similar to our fellowships 
and scholarships—the books on which the candidates may expect to be 
examined are minutely announced beforehand. Of all possible systems, 





called, is at some universities only five months in length; and, owing to 
judicious holidays, at no university is there more than five months of actual 
working days. All the rest of the year they have nothing whatever to do. 
And even during the five or six months of Session their work is not dis- 
tressing. The most laborious are, perhaps, the Latin and Greek Professors 
for they have to teach three, in some universities actually four, hours a day ; 
and they cannot, with propriety, make their students read exactly the same 
books every year. But the ideal Professor is the Professor of some branch 
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of divinity or of mental science. He must, at starting, encounter the work 
of writing a series of lectures ; but this toil accomplished, he is happy for 
life. Year after year the same lectures are read to new students—kept up 
to date, perhaps, by an hour’s labour per week, though even this is not 
always done,—and literally the only thing which remains beyond is to 
put questions for an hour each day on the subjects of these old familiar 
tectures. When five or six months have been consumed in these harassing 
efforts, what remains of the year is devoted to unbroken rest. These Pro- 
fessors are the lotos-eaters of professional men. What they do with their 
time is a mystery. Some carry the oratorical system beyond the walls of the 
college, and deliver lectures all over the country ; a few—very few—write 
books ; the vast majority betake themselves to dignified and lettered repose. 
Far be it from us to blame them. Every man would gladly do little or 
nothing for seven or eight hundred a year if he could only get the chance. We 
only envy them. We break the tenth commandment as often as we think of 
them. O Fortunati nimium ! 

But if we bestow on any body of men such remuneration for such work— 
above all, if we allow them so much golden leisure,—we are entitled to 
expect that what they have to do will be done in the best possible way. In 
other words, the public has good reason to feel aggrieved if any others than 
the best men to be got are promoted to positions so enviable as well as so 
important. That their work should be well done is of such vital moment 
that no one would grudge them even greater rewards, could this object be 
thereby assured. Nor is there any difficulty in getting the best men in the 
whole country to be Scotch Professors. In the English Universities the most 
distinguished men, if not in orders, have little chance of gaining « worthy 
position. Hence, they are readily allured elsewhere. Instances have occurred 
of late years of the best scholars in Oxford and Cambridge standing for 
Scotch Professorships—not, unfortunately, with uniform success. Not that 
we should desire to Anglify the Scotch Universities. Elect men educated 
in Scotland, elect even Professors’ nephews, by all means, if they are as good 
as others. But then don’t elect them unless they are so. Let the new 
patrons perform their high duties without fear or favour, rising above national 
prejudice and local influences, and we may hope to see Scotch Professors 
assuming the place in literature which becomes them ; and as a result of 
their improved exertions we may also hope to see the reproach of insufficiency 
taken away from the higher branches of Scotch education. 





COMMERCIAL RESOURCES OF AUSTRIA. 

Lorp PALMERSTON was determined, it seems, on Monday, that he would 
not let the Austrian Minister go without a sufficient amount of pleasant 
lecturing on the advantages of free trade. The temptations of private, as 
well as the opportunities of public hospitality, were promptly applied to this 
purpose by our dexterous Premier. It was not enough that in the morning, 
when, of course by the merest accident, he rode past the house at South- 
ampton where Baron Thierry was banqueting with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, he alighted from his horse at the invitation of their host, and treated 
the luncheon company to a speech in praise of the potential tariff liberalities 
of Austria, which was quite as brisk and exhilarating as the champagne on 
their table. He followed up this characteristic performance by inviting the Baron 
to come and dine with him that very day at Broadlands, for the avowed purpose 
of “ enlarging more distinctly on the same theme ;” thus offering to set before 
his diplomatic guest, along with the best of his kitchen and cellar, the best 
arguments for a free exchange of commodities between the imperial valley of 
the Danube, on the one part, and the Thames, the Mersey, and the Tyne, on 
the other. We should be very glad if these agreeable solicitations from Lord 
Palmerston to the adoption by Austria of a sound commercial policy were to 
be more effectual than the most strenuous oratory of Mr. Gladstone, or the 
unofficial advocacy of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Roebuck, might prove in such a 
case. Free trade with Austria is an object which appears desirable in itself 
to the common sense of Englishmen, however they may be opposed by their 
political sympathies to the conduct of the Austrian rulers. We may be 
farther than ever, just now, from sharing Mr. Roebuck’s opinion as to the 
reality of that progress in constitutional liberties which was but last week 
exemplified by denying to the House of Representatives, at Vienna as at 
Berlin, their legal right to control the estimates of a budget ; and we may be 
still convinced, more firmly than ever, that the maintenance of a vast army to 
enforce foreign oppression in the Venetian provinces is making, of the pros- 
perity of the whole empire, a ruinous sacrifice to the hateful pride of the 
Hapsburg dominion. Yet we can appreciate Lord Palmerston’s remark, that 
“home politics and trade are different things,” in Austria as well as in 
England ; and we hear, with more satisfaction than surprise, his assurance 
that, with regard to their general European policy, there is no present occa- 
sion to foresee a dispute between them. With this view it is profitable to 
look at the various producing capabilities of those wide regions, inhabited 
by so many nations, which compose the Austrian empire. In our notice, 
last week, of the minerals in the Great Exhibition, a passing reference was 
made to the well-arranged collection specified in the Austrian catalogue. 
The raw materials of manufacturing industry, next to articles of food, are 
naturally those objects of commerce which England should most want to 
procure, in opening fresh channels of commercial intercourse with Central 
and Eastern Europe. Lord Palmerston, when he spoke of “ the treasures 
above ground and below ground” that exist in the great national resources 
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of Austria, both in its mines and in the fertility of its soil, described 
with felicitous brevity that kind of wealth for which the Austrian 
trade may hereafter be worthy of our importing enterprise. It is 
a separate question, how far the export of our own manufactures may be 
enhanced by admission to those countries, three-fourths of which are occupied 
by a purely agricultural population. We will therefore first examine the 
most extensive field of agricultural produce in that empire. 

No one can pass through the Hungarian Court at the great Exhibition and 
look at the map of Hungary there displayed, and the samples of rich produc- 
tions that are half concealed by their glass covers and by the very limited 
space that has been allotted to them, without being struck with the convic- 
tion that, however inadequate this exhibition of Hungarian produce may be, 
there can be little doubt that the country from which that produce comes is 
destined soon to exercise a most important influence on the commercial 
interests of Europe. In no other country this side of the equator is there 
such diversity of natural productions, and in none is the quality so good as in 
that district of eighty thousand square miles that lies between the Carpathian 
mountains and the Turkish provinces of Bosnia, Servia, and Wallachia. 

A single glance at the map of Hungary shows the nature of the country. 
It is an immense tract of rich plain, swelling here and there into wooded hill 
country, well watered in all directions by navigable rivers, which drain the 
land and fertilize the soil and form a network of water communication, 
extending from one end of the kingdom to the other. Round the north and 
east border of this plain the Carpathians sweep nearly in a semicircle, sending 
great spurs into the heart of the country, which rise to their highest elevation 
in the mountains of Matra and Tatra. On the south it is bounded by the 
Italian Alps and the undulating country of the Banat, and on the west the 
mountains of Carniola and Styria hey it in from Southern Germany. Through 
the centre of this plain the Danube rolls on beneficently, a distance of six 
hundred miles. Into it all the other rivers converge. From the west the 
Drave and the Save pour down the waters of the great Alpine frontier, and, 
since the late improvement in the navigation of the Drave, afford a means of 
transport to the heart of Europe for the produce of the Principalities and the 
Banat. The Theiss flows downwards from the north through its own 
enormous plain, which extends around it more than 20,000 square miles, 
and, after collecting nearly all the streams which flow from the Carpathians, 
it joins the Danube, bringing with it the riches of Tokay, of Erlau, and of 
Debreczin. Railways now traverse Hungary from end to end: from Pres- 
bourg in the north-west to Bazias in the south-east, while branch lines 
wander northwards to Debreczin and southwards to Pragerhof, communi- 
cating with the main line with the market-towns of Pesth, Raab, and Stuhl- 
weissenburg, and joining the great Austrian line that runs from Vienna to 
Trieste. 

There is thus both land and water communication sufficiently extended for 
the produce of Hungary as it now exists. But that produce is increasing 
and developing yearly, and communication must be proportionably increased. 
Not many years ago, a line of railway was proposed between Pesth and 
Fiume, and money was collected in the capital of Hungary for that purpose, 
but Austria stepped in and prevented it. Such a line, she said, was useless 
for strategetic purposes, therefore she would not countenance it. That is not 
dealing fairly with Hungary, nor with Europe. River navigation must be 
extended, and new lines of railway must be opened up, so that means of 
transport may not be behind, as the material resources of the country are 
more thoroughly turned to account, and her inexhaustible productions mul- 
tiplied. In the mean time two causes prevent the immediate development of 
the productive powers of Hungary. Farming on scientific principles is still 
in its infancy, and commercial enterprise is sadly backward. The surface- 
soil of Hungary may be roughly estimated at about 50,000,000 acres. About 
12,000,000 of this are under pasture, about 10,000,000 under wood, nearly 
5,000,000 in meadow land, about one and a half in orchards, gardens, and 
vineyards, and 20,000,000 are under cultivation. The wheat crops are the 
most valuable product of these 20,000,000 of arable acres. Hence in the 
richest parts of the kingdom, in Lower Hungary, and especially in the 
Banat and in the counties of Stuhlweissenburg and Eisenburg, wheat is 
almost exclusively cultivated ; while in the northern districts, rye, oats, and 
potatoes are the chief objects of agricultural production. The system of 
farming that obtains in Hungary is still of the rudest description. There 
are, indeed, some enterprising farmers, and some model farms in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stuhlweissenburg and Arad, which would be no disgrace to the 
agricultural districts of England, and in which English agricultural imple- 
ments are in very general use. But this is the exception. There is but one 
public institute where husbandry is scientifically taught, and good practical 
farming is but little studied. There is no system of rotation crops, as with 
us, but in most of the districts 30 per cent. of land lies fallow every year, 
and what is sown in wheat rarely yields above two quarters per acre, while 
three or four quarters is not a great return in England or in Scotland. 
Wooden ploughs are used to turn up the soil, and the operation of thrashing 
is most commonly performed by the trampling of horses’ feet. Yet with all 
these drawbacks to good farming, the annual return amounts to nearly 
30,000,000 quarters of grain of all sorts, more than 6,000,000 of which is 
wheat. This, of course, cannot all be spared for transportation ; but, after 
deducting a proportionate allowance for home consumption, nearly one-third 
is available annually for foreign trade; and only last year more than 
4,000,000 ewt. of wheat alone found its way to France and England. 
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Grain is the most valuable of Hungarian productions, but the cultivation | 
of the vine will in time run it very close. Hungarian proprietors and | 
farmers are just beginning to be aware that they possess the largest and best 
district in Europe for wine growing. Their soil and climate are both pecu- 
culiarly adapted for the growth of the vine, and unlimited quantities of very 
excellent grapes are always available. They understand the cultivation 
previous to the vintage, but in the manipulation of the grape they are care- 
less, wasteful, and defective. Experience is all that is wanted. That given, 
and a certainty of a foreign market, Hungarian vineyards will produce a wine 
that will rival many of the best French and German wines in quality, and 
far exceed them in quantity. The liqueur wines of Tokay, and the sweet 
“ Ausbrach” wines of Ménesh and Oedenburg, are fully known and appre- 
ciated in this country. But they are by no means the best wines that 
Hungary produces. The dry table wines, such as Ofner Erlaur, Shomlaur, 
and Neszmetz, are superior both in flavour and in “ bouquet.” In their pure 
state they are like a very rich and full Sauterne or Burgundy, rather 
stronger in body than either, but owing to a consistent system of adultera- 
tion, the distance they have to travel, and the great expense hitherto inci- 
dental upon that, they have never been fairly tested in this country. It is only 
in Hungary that they can be thoroughly appreciated. They have been manu- 
factured simply for home consumption, and without any view to exportation. 
But those who have fairly tried them speak most highly of them. By one 
who has travelled in Hungary lately, with the one object of investigating the 
wine districts, it has been asserted that the wines are as a rule drier than 
French wines, more mellow than those of the Rhine, and more piquant than 
the choicest of Spain. 

But the full development of the wine trade of Hungary, as of the grain 
trade, is retarded by the want of commercial enterprise. Capital invested in 
the land itself; capital invested in labour, which is enormously dear in 
Hungary ; capital invested in machinery and in agricultural implements ; 
and capital in the improvement and extension of the means of communica- 
tion,—that is the first great want. If that were once supplied, and com- 
mercial relations entered into regularly with some trading-country, the 
produce of the agricultural and vine-growing districts of Hungary might be 
indefinitely multiplied. During the last thirty years there has been great 
progress. Railroads have been made, steam-boats have commenced to ply 
upon the rivers, Magyar prejudices have been rooted out, and the old feudal 
nobility have begun to think of the material welfare of their country. But 
much still remains to be done which time and peace will alone accomplish. 
During the present unsettled state of the country no man will embark his 
money in Hungary and run the risk of having it eaten up by Austrian 

soldiers, or swamped by self-aggrandising officials. English capitalists will 
not invest in a comparatively unknown and deplorably disturbed country 
without some guarantee of safety. True it is that Hungary is now being 
opened up, and commercial men begin to talk of it and of its productions, 
but until they see things settled and feel confidence in the government and 
in the people, they will not be eager to risk their money, except at an 
interest that is unattainable. From twelve to eighteen per cent. is offered 
now, and at those ruinous rates it is barely possible to get money. We 
have only touched on the most prominent features suggestive of the future 
value of Hungary. Her animal produce in sheep, horses, hogs, and cattle we 
have not mentioned, neither have we dwelt upon her mineral wealth and her 
timber. Specimens of these’ and of all her other productions may be seen in 
that insignificant corner of the Austrian court at the Great Exhibition over 
which the arms and flag of Hungary are displayed. It is at best a miserable 
thirtieth part of the space allotted to the empire of Austria, about an equal 
portion with that in which the wares of one Vienna shopkeeper are so osten- 
tatiously paraded. But these specimens prove that Hungary is beyond doubt 
the most valuable part of the Austrian dominions, and that Hungary must 
be the future granary of Europe. 

The mineral wealth of Austria, comprising iron ores and lead, zinc, copper, 
tin, nickel, mercury, and other metals, is known to be very considerable ; 
and Professor Ansted’s book, which was reviewed in our paper of the 18th 
ult., gives much information on this subject. It is true that the export of 
minerals from Austria is actually very small, graphite, or black-lead, whet- 
stones, and some of the precious stones, holding the first place in the 
enumeration of values. The production of iron and copper is also limited to 
that used in the home manufactures, those of steel alone being estimated at 
the annual value of £1,200,000. We cannot here discuss the prospects of a 
market for our own manufactures, in competition with the ruder fabrics of 
Bohemia and Moravia, which have been sedulously fostered, hitherto, by a 
rigid protectionist system. 

Austria exports cotton goods to the value of £8( 10,000 ; woollens also to 
a large amount ; and, for many years previously to the Italian revolution, 
the products of her looms and forges were forced not only upon her Lombard 
subjects, but upon the States of Central Italy, by commercial treaties 
dictated from Vienna, to the grievous injury of the people of Tuscany, 
Parma, Modena, and Romagna. The excellence, however, of the Austrian 
workmanship in furniture, glass, porcelain, leather fancy goods, book-binding, 
and printing, but, above all, tobacco-pipes and lucifer-matches, is appreciated 
everywhere. The Viennese, and a great part of the inhabitants of the Crown 
provinces, exclusive of Hungary and its dependencies, are ingenious and 
skilful artisans. 


Upon the whole, though we cannot join with Mr. Roebuck in admiring the 


| 


} 
| 


| sincerity of Austrian constitutional reforms, or in admitting the Austrian 


dominion of Venice to be other than a cruel wrong and a standing menace 
to the peace of Europe, we quite agree with Lord Palmerston in thinking 
that England and Austria should be good customers to each other. As Lord 
Palmerston himself once humorously observed, they can scarcely ever go to 
war with each other, because, one fighting by land, and the other by sea, it 
would be as absurd as the fabulous duel of a beast witha fish. It is plain 
that our jovial Premier bears no malice against the Austrians, though Count 
Ficquelmont wrote a book to prove him their most inveterate enemy ; and 
we remember how, ten or twelve years ago, their street-boys were taught to 
sing a wicked ballad, one verse of which declared him to be indeed the son 
of Satan, resembling his parent in every feature but the horns, and, perhaps, 
the hoofs and the tail :— 
** Und hat der Teufel einen Sohn, 
So ist er, sicher, Palmerston !”’ 

But as “ politics and trade are two different things,” it may be hoped that 
if, for our mutual accommodation, his persuasive table-talk at Southampton 
and Broadlands should happily result in a commercial treaty, like that which 
we have got with France, the Viennese and their fellow-subjects will unlearn 
that scurrilous ditty, finding that the Devil's Son is not, any more than the 
Old Gentleman himself, quite so black as in their imaginations he was 
painted. They might have asked Baron Thierry about that on Monday 
evening, an hour or two after dinner. 





SOCIETIES, ASSOCIATIONS, AND INSTITUTES. 

THE meeting of the British Association naturally calls our attention to the 
condition of our scientific and learned societies. Here is something that 
satisfies our ideal, a congress of able men, the publication to the world of 
important discoveries, and the application of funds to the advancement of 
science. Without disparagement, the same cannot be said of any one of the 
societies which virtually compose the Association. Several of them have done 
much, yet not one is in so healthy a condition. Some have good meetings 
and bad papers, others bad meetings and good papers. Too much depends 
upon the President, who has far greater power than the president of a 
section of the Association. In the present year a scholar lectured at two 
societies on two aspects of the same subject. At one he was begged to be 
popular, at the other he was desired to be dry. The great difficulty is the 
want of a regular supply of material. It seems to be necessary that one 
paper at least should be read at every meeting. Accordingly a certain 
quantity of—shall we say “padding ?”—is generally kept by some official 
who is usually more famous for industry than for ability or the power of 
interesting an audience. At an association there is no fear of any such 
necessity ; and indeed the character of the members generally tends to a 
selection of the most able of those willing to read or address the meeting. 
Another fault of societies is that they are apt to acquire special strong predi- 
lections and aversions from which larger bodies are necessarily free. But 
most of all, it is their misfortune to be cramped in their funds, and unable 
efficiently to publish the really good materials which are sure to come to 
every one of them. 

The British Association differs from all the scientific, but not from the 
learned societies, in changing its place of meeting annually. This peripatetic 
principle is followed by all the chief German societies, and by that of the 
Italian men of science, which is thought to have conduced so much to the 
unity of Italy. Two of our archeological societies have adopted this plan 
with great success, for the very obvious reason that they have been thus 
enabled to choose fresh subjects of interest for each yearly visitation. The 
plan has the advantage of gaining more members, and, as it were, saving the 
body from intellectual stagnation ; but it has the disadvantage of unsettling 
it, especially when there are, as in the case of the British Association, no 
other meetings for papers and discussion. 

Supposing that it has been practically proved that the British Association 
is an improvement upon the lesser scientific societies, and that its plan of 
meeting at different times, in the modified form of the archzeological societies, 
is of advantage, can this experiment be conducted any further ? 

The term “ learned societies,” in its present vague application to all societies 
of science as well as of letters, has led to the general impression that the British 
Association is a kind of institute combining the functions of all these socie- 
ties. It is, however, merely scientific, though the geographical and ethno- 
graphical section has, of course, a literary side. Instead of being, like the 
French Institute, a generalization of all societies, scientific or learned, it is no 
more than an institute of science. 

Surely the time has come for a Literary Association upon the same plan. 
Although natural science will always have an increasing share of support 
while we are a practical and money-making people, there is quite interest 








enough in literature and archeology to originate and support such an insti- 
tution. Its occupations would not be all recondite. There is the work of 
fixing the English language, or at least setting some barrier against the 
introduction of swarms of such solecisms as Guarantor and Annexe. There 
is the formation of a collection of the finest English poems, an enterprise in 
which all single editors have failed. Such an association might ensure the 
discussion of a multitude of subjects never mentioned at our societies, and 
yet of the deepest interest to all who love to trace the growth and decay of 








the varied expressions of human thought. 
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But we may go a step further, and ask why the most pleasing and popular 
of the pursuits of the educated class is without even a society, when it stands 
in need of an institute? It is not decrying the architects when we say 
that Art is not represented, for architecture is essentially practical ; nor is 
it disrespectful to the Royal Academy, for it is not a society in the ordinary 
use of the term. Where shall we go to hear the principles and practice of 
painting discussed, and listen to Dr. Waagen rising to cool, with his practical 
good sense, the enthusiasm raised by Ruskin, our English master of rhetoric 
as well as critic of art ? 

If these suggestions should ever be carried out, it would be a single step 
further to unite the three associations into a National Institute, wider in scope 
than that of France, still the most famous body of its kind in Europe, and 
framed upon the experience gained by the many societies whose members 
would make it their ambition to be promoted into its more select circle. 

An Institute might not merely comprise the three great divisions we have 
indicated, but it might be worked upon a more elaborate plan than the 
existing societies. Societies have a single function—the publishing, either by 
reading, speaking, or in a printed form, or in two of these ways, of new 
discoveries. An Institute might do something more than this. 

Our universities teach all that gentlemen need know. But those who wish 
to travel after finishing their education, look to them in vain for guidance. 
The tutorial system has reduced most of the professorships to the condition 
of mere honourable sinecures. Even those that exist could not provide for 
all that is required in such cases as we have supposed. This is the system, 
and we find no fault with it. But the deficiency has been recognized, and 
attempts made to remedy it. 
the British Museum, and our museums generally, supplementary universities, 
by instituting regular courses of lectures, a project only carried out in 
Jermyn-street, and, as usual, for science only. The objection to this 
plan has been, that if lecturing were a qualification, the officers would be 
chosen for popular rather than sterling attainments ; but this certainly does 
not hold good in the case of the Museum of Practical Geology ; and it may 
be safely said that when Englishmen go to learn, they prefer a sound man 
who lectures ill, toa shallow popular speaker. It is a more serious objection; 
that no one museum embraces such a series of subjects as would correspond 
to the courses of lectures. An Institute with its organized staff of professors 
might do the work far more efficiently than a museum could, with officials 
whose chief duty is custody. 

When we speak of lectures we do not intend to lose sight of our ideal 
Institute in a university. Something between the society-meeting and the 
university-lecture might best suit the wants of the class of hearers, and best 
promote the objects of an institute for the advancement of learning, science, 
and art. None but members or persons specially invited for the purpose 
should indeed be allowed to join in discussions, but the general audience 
might have an opportunity of seeing the two sides with which so many questions 
are endowed. 

It is sufficient to point to the success of the French Institute to show that 
our scheme is not chimerical, but a comparison of the national characters 
makes us scarcely hope that so great a generalization will be attempted in our 
time. Yet it is surely worth consideration. 


too small for them. Many good subjects have no place where they can be 
discussed. Where, for instance, can a discussion be held on Greek art? Ifa 
young man is going to visit Italy, Greece, and Egypt, why should he be 
driven, out of sheer ennui, among the grandest, the most beautiful, or the 
most wonderful monuments in the world, to the wholesale slaughter of tame 
wild fowl, the destruction of the pigeons of a poor peasantry, and various 
other follies, to be duly recorded in a book which, written by a highly- 
educated gentleman, is of no value but to furnish a subject for a savage 
review ! 

This year afforded us the best opportunity we could have for forming such 
an English Institute. A prince who had devoted himself unsparingly to 
promote almost every object that an Institute could foster, was suddenly 
taken away, and the nation sought how it could fitly commemorate his worth. 
Such a scheme as that we have suggested would have continued in his name 
his favourite projects, and would have both met with large support and 
afforded, in the foundation of professorships, opportunities to the wealthy of 
continually increasing its usefulness. Its scope would have saved it from 
narrow or party uses, and rendered partial success almost certain. It might 
well have been housed ina building which could have been at once a monument 
to the person in whose honour the Institute was founded and have contained 
his statue. But it has been decided otherwise. 


of anxiety and depression. We have other and more urgent needs to supply. 
But this is no reason why it should not be discussed. It could not be 
efficient unless formed after long and careful deliberation, and the idea being 
once matured, it would be found that the first expenses would not neces- 
sarily be very formidable. A combination of societies could supply the 
funds. Government might, for a time, give house-room. But we believe 
that neither of these aids would be needed. Once properly started, an Institute 
would be self-supporting. 


We live in the beginning of a new age of learning, and need something 


more than the old systems. Should not societies pass, not into new editions, 
but into a new form? Ina period of cyclopedias why should we not have 





Of these, the favourite one has been to make | 





| now cruising on the high seas. 


a cyclopedia of the first men in literature, science, and art? While a 
cyclopeedia is in progress the writers have sometimes been accustomed to 
meet together. Their separation has been a cause of regret because it has 
been accompanied by a sense of decrease of usefulness. We cannot see why 
they should not be permanently associated in the more honourable form of 
an Institute. 








THE PAST WEEK. 


THERE is a revolution in the kingdom of Greece. Otho of Wittolsbach, the 
Bavarian prince to whom diplomacy, for want of a better candidate, gave 
the new crown of Greece some thirty years ago, has been warned away, and 
there is no sign that any of the European Powers intend to force the Greeks 
to take him back again. We refer to an article on this subject in our first 
page. There is little other news of the affairs of the European Continent 
this week. The Italian Parliament will meet on the 18th; the King of 
Italy is reviewing his army ; and Garibaldi, after another consultation of 
seventeen physicians, and much painful probing of his wound, seems yet to 
have a chance of surviving. 

There is news from America to the 20th ult. Another division of General 
M‘Clellan’s army crossed the Potomac into Virginia on the 16th, to make a 
reconnaissance in the neighbourhood of a place called Charlestown. They 
found the Confederates massed in heavy force between Charlestown and 
Martinsburg. It was expected that a battle would take place, but the 
Federal reconnoitring parties have since retired to Harper’s Ferry. General 
Stuart and his cavalry, after their dashing raid into Pennsylvania, went back 
to Leesburg. In Kentucky, the Confederates under General Morgan entered 
the town of Lexington on the 18th, but afterwards came out, and fought 
with the Federals between Versailles and Frankfort, where, it is said, they 
were completely routed ; and the Federal army of General Buell is pressing 
forward since the battle at Perrysville, although the Southern reports claim 
to have gained a victory, with the capture of 9,000 Federal prisoners, on that 
occasion. Nashville is still threatened by the Confederates. General Butler, 
whose harsh and vexatious proceedings at New Orleans have excited so 
much disapprobation, has gone to inspect the fort of Pensacola, There 
are rumours of an attempted negro insurrection in Culpeper county, 
Virginia, where seventeen free negroes, found with Mr. Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation in their hands, have been hung. Riots have broken out at Cleve- 
land, in the State of Ohio, on account of the conscription or “ draught,” 
but a force of soldiery being present to enforce the orders of the Federal 
Commissioner, resistance was promptly suppressed. A more formidable 
disturbance took place among the Irish miners in Luzerne county, Penn- 
sylvania, where the military had to fire, and four or five of the insurgents 
were killed. Great excitement prevails at New York about the capture or 
destruction of several merchant-vessels by the Confederate man-of-war 
Alabama, lately fitted out at Liverpool, under the name of “‘ No, 290,” and 
The ‘New York Chamber of Commerce 





| denounces the British Government for a violation of neutrality in permitting 


_ vessels entering that British port. 








armed ships to go forth from our ports, to burn and plunder American 
vessels. On the other hand, Admiral Wilkes, with a Federal squadron of 
gunboats, having put in at Bermuda for the purpose of coaling, is said to 
have unwarrantably prolonged his stay beyond the legal twenty-four hours, 
and to have exercised a sort of blockade, stopping and searching neutral 
The money market at New York is 
reported easier, but gold is at 315 premium. 

By the news from Mexico we learn that General Forey arrived at Vera Cruz 


Many good societies, after | 0 the 21st, and the French army under him at Orizaba would be 10,000 or 
ave 5 j " ° . eo ° 

é ; thay © ns | 12,000 men, besides as many more on their way from Martinique. 
rendering excellent service, have withered and perished like plants in pots | 


Attack- 
ing Puebla, he would probably cut off General Ortega’s retreat upon ths 
capital, and the Government of President Juarez may thus be overthrown, 
or driven into the interior of the country. 

The Queen has come home from her visit to Germany. She crossed from 
Flushing, in the royal yacht Victoria & Albert, on Saturday night, went on 
board another vessel at the Nore, and disembarked at Woolwich about noon 
on Sunday, when she went at once to Osborne, accompanied by her younger 
children. The Prince of Wales is in Sicily, with his sister and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. 

Mr. Cobden, whose speech to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on 
the law of maritime blockade was mentioned in our summary of events last 
week, has made another speech, to a large meeting at Rochdale, on the subject 
of the distress of cotton manufacturers, and on that of the excessive naval and 
military expenditure, for which Lord Palmerston was chiefly to blame. With 
regard to the first of these topics, he observed they were suffering much as 
they would be if England were engaged in a foreign war, and this country 
were blockaded so as to prevent the admission of cotton for their mills. This 
being their case, they had a claim to have their sufferings relieved by the 
efforts of the whole community of the United Kingdom ; and that principle 
had already been recognized, to some extent, by the efforts which had been 
made. He complained of the accusations that had been brought against the 
capitalists of Lancashire, who were now losing the interest of their capital 
invested in the mills and machinery, and in the cottages occupied by their 
workpeople unable in these times to pay rent ; their property being still 
rated for the support of the poor ; so that, even if they did not, like neble- 


; ' men and gentlemen in other parts of the country, subscribe their hundreds 
The project of a National Institute may seem scarcely fitted to this time | - ; 


and thousands to a relief-fund, their losses and burthens, on account of this 
national calamity, must be greater than those of any other class. He thought, 
too, that it was rather an invidious compliment to praise the working people 
of Lancashire for their magnanimous and heroic fortitude under the privations 
they now endured ; for it seemed as if they had before been looked upon as a 
set of savages, without reason or sense of justice, ready upon the first impulse, 
whatever might befall them, to destroy something or somebody in revenge. ‘The 
consequences, however, of this gigantic evil, which had befallen the cotton 
districts from no fault of their own, and which could not have been foreseen 
or provided against, must be borne by the whole country, if not by voluntary, 
then by imperial aid. For this purpose he suggested that county meetings 
should everywhere be called by the Lords Lieutenant, to make known the 
actual necessities of the case, which was too often misrepresented by certain 
writers basely appealing to the prejudices and passions of those who were 
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ignorant of the real state of Lancashire. W ith regard to the civil war in | 
he cause of this tremendous embarrassment, he had a | 


America, which was t seen 
few words to say. If he had been an American, true to his peace principles, 


he would have protested against such a mode of settling the dispute, and he 
deplored the brutalities and the havoc which it involved. But it was of no 
use to argue now what was the origin of the war, or to advise its discon- 
tinuance ; for you might as well attempt to reason with mad dogs, as with 
men who had once began to shed each other’s blood in mortal conflict. He was 
so convinced of this during the Crimean war, that he had made up his mind, 
if another war should ever break out between England and a great Power, 
not to open his mouth upon the subject, after the first gun was fired, until 
peace was made by the exhaustion of one of the parties in the war; since 
the eloquence of Chatham and Burke failed to stop our war with the American 
colonies, and that of Charles Fox to stop our war against the French Revolu- 
tion, and that of Mr. Bright, as great an orator as they, to stop our war with 
Russia, when he was only burnt in effigy for his pains. It would be a waste 
of intellect to scold the Americans for fighting. Nor did he believe, with 
Mr. Gladstone and Earl Russell, that this dreadful war would soon be 
brought to an end by a final separation of the South from the North ; for 
the Americans, moved by the same instinct of national unity which stirred 
the heart of Italy, Germany, and Hungary in these times, and by what he, for 
himself, considered the Utopian idea of territorial greatness for an empire, 
and fearing, too, that if they were disunited, some intrusive foreigner, as in 
Italy, would set foot amongst them, and play off one against the other, to the 
degradation or subjection of the whole,—the majority of Americans would 
not consent to be broken into two nations. He wished that our Cabinet 
Ministers, when they spoke at public meetings, while professing a strict 
neutrality, would enforce the principle of non-intervention upon their own 
tongues. Our recognition of the South would not give us cotton, but with 
it was connected the floating fallacy that we might then interfere by force 
to put an end to the contest. For England and France, or both together, to 
interfere in that quarrel, would be to help President Lincoln to unite 
the whole population as one man, ready to make him a despot, all 
discord of parties being laid aside in the Federal ranks, to repel the 
foreign intrusion, as it was in France under the Reign of Terror, during 
the revolutionary war. It was ludicrous to fancy that England and France 
could raise any force which, transported across the Atlantic, would reach 
the vast region of the Mississippi or Western States, by whose will to carry 
m the war the Federal policy must be determined. We could do nothing 
by such means, but if we could, knowing the cost of armaments, he said it 
would be cheaper to keep all our factory population fed on turtle, cham- 
pagne, and venison, than to send to obtain cotton from America by force of 
arms ; in six months of such a war we should spend more money than 
would feed our people comfortably for ten years. What we ought to 
do was to procure an alteration of the law of maritime warfare, so 
that innocent neutrals might not have to suffer. And this distress might 
also lead us to doubt the prudence of a great body of industrious people 
growing dependent upon a foreign Power for their supplies of food and raw 
material. ‘The sudden disaster, too, which had just prostrated America, and 
made her a cause of sorrow to her friends, rather than of envy and admira- 
tion, might warn us to see if, here at home, we had any injustice left unre- 
dressed,—if in our dealings with Ireland, or with India, or in regard to the 
franchise of our own people, there was anything that needed a fair adjust- 
ment, or any flaw in our institutions to be repaired. The rest of Mr. 
Cobden’s speech was taken up with his accustomed complaints that the naval 
and military armaments of this country cost thirty millions, instead of twelve 
millions as they did in 1835. This increase of expenditure was entirely in 
consequence of the alleged designs of our next neighbour, and “ the party 
who had been prompting all this expenditure” on the ground that we were 
in danger of an attack from France, was our present Prime Minister. We had 
been deluded and hoaxed on the subject of the increase of the French navy. 
Lord Palmerston could not be in earnest when he raised the cry of a French 
invasion, while he carried on the closest and most intimate alliance with the 
Emperor of the French, going into partnership, for joint warlike expeditions 
all over the world, with that very man of whom he professed to be afraid. 
The public money had been squandered, and public opinion had been grossly 
misled. The new fortifications at Portsmouth and other places would be 
called “ Palmerston’s Follies.” That these whims of a Minister, which made 
us the laughing-stock of nations, should be tolerated by our House of Com- 
mons, proved that, as politicians, we had become an enfeebled generation. 
The fact was that there was not an honest state of parties in Parliament, 
with a Minister who, professing to lead the Liberal party, was the 
staunchest Tory there, who spent five millions more money, and obstructed 
reform far more effectually, than the Tories if they were in office could do. 
If this evil principle in the Cabinet continued to prevail next session, he 
could no longer support the present Administration. But the true solution of 
our difficulties must be found in parliamentary reform. 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice has resolved, says the Daily News, to resign his 
preferment in the Church of England. Mr. Disraeli, for his part, has made 
a speech about the Church of England, at a meeting of the Augmentation of 
Benefices Society in the diocese of Oxford. He put it to the consciences of 
all the lay impropriators that they ought to give something to these church 
societies, as their wealth was derived from the unjust spoliation of the Church 
in former ages. He regretted there was such a want of sympathy between 
our National Church and a great part of the nation. He was, however,’ con- 
vinced that a separation of Church and State would be injurious to the 
liberties of the country. The English people were, of all nations, the most 
deeply enthusiastic about their religion,—industry, liberty, religion, being 
the solemn notes which formed the scale or gamut of English popular 
feeling ; and, as a period of unequalled exaltation on this subject was now 
approaching, he thought it would be a splendid opportunity for the Church 
of England, with its learning, its traditions, its organization, its sacred 
services, its beauty of holiness, to address itself to the hearts of the English 
people. Mr. Disraeli, however, said, that in holding this opinion as to the 
Church, and its powers of self-renovation, he differed with the late Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury, who, though an amiable and pious man, had felt, in his | 

last years, great anxiety and per plexity about the anomalous position of the 
Church, and had always counselled surrender, where its interests were con- 
cerned, In every such instance, the late Archbishop was wrong. 


| 





The Royal Commissioners of Inquiry have reported on the condition of 
the Volunteer Force. They find that the total number enrolled, on the Ist 
of April last, was 162,681, of whom 136,096 were infantry riflemen, 24,363 
artillery, 2,904 engineers, 650 mounted riflemen, and 662 light horse. Of 
the infantry, 48,796 were organized in 86 consolidated battalions, and 75,535 
in 134 administrative battalions. The Commissioners think it expedient 
that the Volunteer movement should receive further pecuniary aid from the 
Government. They recommend a capitation grant to each corps, at the rate 
of 20s. per man for every efficient and instructed volunteer who attends nine 


| drills in the course of twelve months, and for every recruit undergoing 
| instruction who attends thirty drills in the same time ; in addition to which, 
| they recommend a grant of 10s. for every volunteer who fires a certain 


amount of ball-cartridge in musketry practice, under regulations to be laid 
down by the Secretary of State. The grant to artillery volunteer corps should 
be at the rate of 30s. per man. These grants are to be applied by the com- 
manding officers of each corps to defray its necessary expenses. Another 
grant of 4s. per head is proposed for the expense of conveying the corps to 
battalion drills, where the distance is more than five miles. It is suggested 
that special provision should be made for training non-commissioned officers 
of the army to serve three years as drill instructors of the volunteers ; that 
| the volunteers should be joined with troops of the line, for exercise and instruc- 
| tion, as often as practicable ; that those corps which are fit for it should ocea- 
| sionally take part in brigade and divisional field days, after the close of the 
battalion drill season ; that the strength of companies, in the consolidated 
battalions, should be increased ; that officers should be appointed to examine 
into the competency of the volunteer officers and non-commissioned officers, and 
to report upon it to the Secretary of State for War ; and that the Admiralty 
should afford some opportunities for learning ship-gun drill. One of the 
Commissioners, Major-General Eyre, dissents from his colleagues as ta 
recommending the capitation grant. 

A report from Mr. Burch, the British Consul at Charleston, which has 
been communicated by Earl Russell to the Manchester Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation, states that the quantity of cotton now remaining in the Southern 
States of America is 3,950,000 bales, including the crop of 1862, not yet 
picked, which he estimates at not more than 1,500,000 bales. Of the crop 
of 1861, about one million bales have been destroyed, to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the Federal invaders. Letters from Calcutta give us rather 
an encouraging account of the progress of Indian cotton cultivation. Severat 
native princes and capitalists, such as the Maharajah of Rewah, and Kooshial 
Chund, the banker, otf Jubbulpore, have taken up this business, advancing 
money to the cotton-growers, and procuring from England the requisite 
machinery,—gins to clean the cotton and separate fibre from seeds, or screws 
to press and pack it, when stowed into the bags. It is, however, declared 
that the presence of English agents in the cotton-producing districts is still 
| necessary to prevent negligence and adulteration in preparing this article for 
| our market. 

A further report on the Thames Embankment scheme has been presented 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. Bazalgette, their chief engineer. 
| It appears that the embankment, which is to extend from Westminster- 

bridge to Blackfriars-bridge, will be carried along the north shore upon a 
| line ranging from 130 feet opposite Somerset House to 400 feet at Scotland- 
| yard in front of the present high-water mark, trenching so far on the breadth 

of the river. The approaches to the embankment roadway are to be formed 

| by a new street from Whitehall, opposite the Horse Guards, a crescent- 
| shaped road at the bottom of Arundel, Norfolk, and Surrey streets, and a 
| new street out of Wellington-street, opposite the west front of Somerset 
House ; besides which, Mr. Bazalgette proposes a road from Charing-cross, 
either through Northumberland House Gardens, or through the block of 
buildings which lies between Northumberland and Craven streets. The founda- 
tion of the embankment must be laid in the blue clay, 25 feet below the present 
bed of the river ; iron caissons filled with concrete being sunk for the founda- 
tion, a solid granite-faced embankment may be raised upon it without the 
aid of a coffer-dam. The low-level sewer will be constructed behind the 
embankment wall. With regard to the embankment of the south side of the 
river, it may be remembered, the Royal Commissioners gave it as their 
opinion that there was no necessity for an embankment below Westminster- 
bridge, though it would improve the navigation, increase the wharfage, and 
ensure uniformity of design; and they advised only an embankment from 
Westminster-bridge to Battersea-park. Mr. Bazalgette, however, disagrees 
with the Royal Commissioners as to the necessity of a south-side embank- 
me.t from Westminster to London-bridge, without which, he predicts, when 
the north side embankment is completed, bringing the strength of the tide- 
Way nearer to the south side, the existing wharf embankments will be 
endangered, and the low-lying districts of Lambeth and Southwark may be 
flooded at high tides. He estimates the cost of the south-side embankment 
at £250,000, which might be made a charge on the ground to be reclaimed 
by its construction, and transferred to the owners of the adjoining property. 

The Bank of England has advanced its rate of discount from 2 to 3 per 
cent., though the money market is still quite easy, and the amount of gold 
in circulation, in spite of the foreign drains for the last two months, is much 
larger than usual. 

The Great Exhibition is over, excepting that, for the purpose of selling off, 
the place will remain open during the next two weeks. Among the latest 
visitors have been Prince Napoleon and his Italian Princess Clotilde. 

Sir George Grey has respited Mrs. Jessie M‘Lachlan, who was to have 























been hanged to-day for the murder of Jessie Macpherson in Mr. Fleming’s 
house at Glasgow. She did not quite understand the official announcement, 
which the Lord Provost brought to her bedside; she stared and asked, 





“Then there'll be naething done on Saturday, will there?” Other trials for 
murder have been going on in the Central Criminal Court. Robert Cooper, 
alias Copeland, a deserter from the 7th Hussars, has been sentenced to death 
for shooting Anne Barnham, at Isleworth, from motives of jealousy, as 
appeared from a letter to her, filled with passionate complaints of her incon- 
stancy, which he had written the day before. Samuel Gardner, a chimney- 
sweep living in one of the courts behind Fenchurch-street, is being tried for the 
murder of his wife, one of the witnesses against him being Elizabeth Humbler, 
a young woman living in his house, who was his paramour, and whom he 
had accused, at first, of the murder, since quarrels were frequent, naturally, 
between her and the wife. 
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Several of the persons concerned in the late robbery of Bank of England 
note-paper, at the works of Messrs. Portal, at Laverstoke, and in the subse- 
quent forgery of banknotes, have been arrested, and are undergoing exami- 
nation. They are described as Robert Cummings, an electro-plater and 
gilder, who is a returned convict and a desperate fellow ; George Buncher, 
ostensibly a butcher in Strutton Ground, Westminster; John Griffiths, of 
Birmingham, whom the police caught in his own house actually at work 
with a printing-press and copper-plates to produce the forged notes ; and a 
man named Burnett, with his wife, supposed to be the persons who actually 
stole the paper from the paper-mills in Hampshire. 

The inquiry as to the late dreadful accident on the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway has resulted in the committal of Mr. Thompson (superin- 
tendent of the line), two inspectors of the permanent way, the pointsman, 
and an engine-driver, for trial on a charge of manslaughter by culpable 
neglect of their duty. 





MEN OF MARK.—No. LXIII. 





SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B. 


Ir we wish to realize the wonderful social and commercial révolution which 
it is sometimes given to men of genius to effect, let us imagine the penny 
postage suddenly abrogated, and the postal system of 1838 restored! A new 
generation of Post-oflice clerks, now careless of single and double letters, 
would be holding up epistles to the light, and shaking them in their enve- 
lopes, in the attempt to distinguish single letters from those that must be taxed 
as double and treble sheets. Then the postage would vary according to the 
distance the letter had to travel. The lowest rate of postage for country 
letters would again be 4d. The Post-office clerk would have one rate for 
20 miles, another for 30, another for 50, another for 80, another for 120 miles, 
and so on, until he reached the maximum of 700 miles, when the postage 
would be Is. 5d. for a single letter. Post-office clerks now know little and 
care less about the distance of other post towns from their own office. If the 
former state of things should be re-established, every taxing clerk in every 
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post-town in the United Kingdom would require to know the distance of | 


every other town and village from his own. While the duty of taxing the 
letters according as they contained one, two, or three sheets of paper, and 
writing upon each of them its postage according to weight and distance, 
would appear to the Post-office clerks of the new régime to be most trouble- 
some and complicated operations, hundreds of clerks and half the time of 
local postmasters would be occupied in making out the accounts of postages 
received and remittances made to the Postmaster General. Parliamentary 


franks would be again in demand, and Irish and Scotch members wonld | 


scarcely be able to enter a room or walk down to St. Stephen’s without 
being pestered to affix their autographs at the top of a letter. 

Young people, and even those who are entering on their eighth lustre, 
seeing that since they arrived at the letter-writing age they have never had 
occasion to put the smallest restraint upon their epistolary tastes, would all 
feel strangely hampered and bitterly ill-used if old Time put back the hands 
of the Post-office clock until they pointed at 1838. 


The trade of the | 


country would suffer partial eclipse. Our great manufacturing and commer- | 


cial centres would be struck as with paralysis. Circulars, prospectuses, 
business letters of all kinds would be recalled and withheld from distant 


customers. Millions of reams of note paper would be left on the stationers’ | 


shelves. Envelopes would be a luxury for millionaires. The lad going to his 
apprenticeship or his clerkship in some distant city would sorely miss the 
weekly missive which conveys to him parental advice or maternal sympathy. 
The heart of the poor woman, whose daughter has gone to service, would 


_ completely verified that it was adopted by other colonies. 


very seldom be gladdened by the welcome letter which she owes to Sir | 
Rowland Hill. Authors, editors, newspaper writers, and book publishers | 


would groan in concert over the loss of the hook-post. The wheels of national | ee 
his best time and attention to the work of colonisation, he was enabled to 


rogress would be choked and clogged ; numberless rills of kindness and phi- 

nthropy would be frozen in their source ; and we should be conscious of a 
thousand teasing and irritating interferences with our social and personal 
comfort. 

Rowland Hill is one of a distinguished band of brothers. The eldest, 
Matthew Davenport Hill, Q.C., Recorder of Birmingham, is well known by 
his philanthropic labours for the prevention of crime and the reformation of 
juvenile criminals, The second, Mr. Edwin Hill, Supervisor and Inspector 
of Stamps at Somerset House, may be said to be, to a considerable extent, 
the inventor of the apparatus now employed in that department. He was 
also the inventor of the folding machine for envelopes, which attracted so 
much attention at the three Exhibitions of Hyde-park in 1851, Dublin in 
1853, and Paris in 1855. He has written a popular and attractive little 
work on the currency, and took an active part a few days ago in the pro- 
ceedings of the British Association at Cambridge, where he read an able 
paper “‘On the Prevention of Crime.” The fourth brother, Mr. Arthur Hill, 
is head master of Bruce Castle Academy, near Tottenham, an old-esta- 
blished seminary of great reputation. The youngest, Mr. Frederic Hill, in 
1851, mainly with the view of relieving Sir Rowland of a portion of his 
excessive toil, exchanged his office of Inspector of Prisons, for the more 
laborious duties of Assistant Secretary to the Post-office. 

Thomas Wright Hill, father of these men, was a schoolmaster of Bir- 
mingham, who removed in 1795 to Kidderminster. Here, on the 3rd of 
December, in the same year, Rowland was born. Four years later the family 
removed to Wolverhampton. In 1802, Mr. Hill purchased the good-will of 
a boarding and day school for boys at Birmingham. Rowland, who received 
his education with his father’s pupils, soon showed indications of future 
eminence, although his early progress was retarded by feeble health and 
youthful debility. His faculty of mechanical invention is said to have been 
great and precocious, his ingenuity manifesting itself in providing apparatus 
for experiments in natural philosophy, adapted to his limited command of 
Pagan ayy At twelve years old, by the aid of an electrical machine of 
1is own construction, he produced a lively representation of the celestial 
bodies of the southern sky invisible in northern latitudes, and caused stars, 
nebule, &c., to rise and set in due astronomical succession. At thirteen, he 
gained the prize for drawing, offered by the late Sir Richard Phillips, pro- 

rietor of the School Magazine, to be competed for by the youth of all 
England. At an age when boys are generally mere learners, he became a 








teacher in his father’s school. He made himself an adept in land-surveying. 
It was a proud day for the elder lads when they were summoned to assist 
Rowland in conducting a trigonometrical survey of Birmingham and its neigh- 
bourhood on a base line, very carefully measured according to the plans 
(somewhat modified) pursued by Colonel Mudge on Hounslow Heath—the 
first step towards the ae ne survey of the British Islands, which is still 
going on. Rowland’s proficiency in the use of tools was again manifested on 
this occasion. Possessing only a small theodolite, he hit upon a way of using 
it which endowed it with the accuracy of Borda’s Repeating Circle. In 
teaching others, however, he felt that he had sumewhat neglected his own 
progress, especially in demonstrative geometry. Availing himself, therefore, 
of a Christmas vacation, he went through the whole of Simpson’s ‘ Euclid” 
in a month, demonstrating every proposition to his father (Rowland was now 
arriving at man’s estate) as if he had been a school-boy. 

Matthew, the elder brother, who had taught in his father’s school, left 
Birmingham in 1816 for London, in order to study for the bar. Rowland 
succeeded his brother in the management of the school, under the direction 
of Mr. Hill, the father; and with Rowland were in time associated his 
younger brothers, Arthur and Frederic. A school under such a master and 
such ushers could not fail to increase in extent and reputation. A removal 
to a larger building was necessary, and Rowland, although he had received 
no instruction in the profession of anarchitect, sat down to preparethe plans for 
a new school, to be erected in the neighbouring village of Edgbaston. The house 
was found admirably adapted for scholastic purposes, and became celebrated 
under the name of Hazelwood school. Rowland also devised a constitution 
for the good order of his father’s school, which, through the intervention of a 
committee of the pupils chosen by the whole body, assisted in maintaining 
discipline, and developing the power of self-government. In 1822, Mr. M. D. 
Hill, in a work entitled “ Public Education,” set forth the system pursued at 
Hazelwood school. The Edinburgh Review noticed the book and the enlight- 
ened principles of school-management which it disclosed. The school thus 
became widely known. Pupils from foreign countries and distant colonies 
were sent to receive their education at Hazelwood. About the year 1828, the 
Hills removed their school from Hazelwood to Bruce Castle, Tottenham. 
Among the more prominent alwmni in whose education Rowland was con- 
cerned, may be named the late Right Rev. Dr. Villiers, Bishop of Carlisle, 
and afterwards Bishop of Durham; Sir Henry Barkley, K.U.B., formerly 
M.P. for Leominster, afterwards Governor of Jamaica, and now her Majesty’s 
representative in the great and flourishing colony of Victoria; the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, M.P.; Mr. Follett Osler, F.R.S., designer and manufac- 
turer of the Crystal Fountain, in Hyde-park ; Mr. Herschell Babbage, the 
Australian explorer ; and Mr. Creswick, R.A., the eminent landscape painter. 

In 1833 Mr. Rowland Hill abandoned the profession of a teacher, and 
went forth into the world to find more stirring employment for his facuities. 
He first joined a few gentlemen who wished to carry into effect a new prin- 
ciple of colonization propounded by Edward Gibbon Wakefield—-that the 
unoccupied lands of a new colony ought to be sold at a price sufficient to 
bring over labourers for their culture. Mr. Rowland Hill's association 
obtained in the year 1834 an Act of Parliament for establishing the colony 
of South Australia. Royal Commissioners were nominated under the Act ; 
and they appointed Mr. Rowland Hill as their secretary. In this capacity 
he was called upon to frame the regulations for the emigration of labourers, 
and for conducting the affairs of the new colony. The experiment was suc- 
cessful. The emigration to the colony ve great, ane, its seman in pro- 
sperity rapid; and the soundness o r. Wakefield’s principle was so 
priv ae ond "ike Darvel tiene 
missioners and their Secretary may assuredly regard the present population, 
resources, and enterprise of South Australia—now managing its own affairs 
under a free constitution—with a satisfaction not unmingled with astonish- 
ment at the progress of the young colony. pias 

While the Secretary of the Royal South Australian Commissioners gave 


take part in the diffusion of cheap literature as a member of the committee 
of the Society for the Diffusion’ of Useful Knowledge founded by Lord 
Brougham. So great was the sale of the Penny Magazine and other works 
issued by the society, that some new means of supplying the increased 
demand appeared to Mr. Hill to be a necessity of the age. He accordingly 
invented a machine, in perfecting which he embarked no little time and 
capital, the characteristic of his invention being that it printed by the revo- 
lution of a cylinder armed with type, under which the Foper was passed in 
long sheets. The assistance of his brother, Mr. Edwin Hill, was invoked, a 
patent was taken out in August, 1835, and the attention of the proprietors 
of large establishments was called to the invention. Some mechanical diffi- 
culties, not perhaps fully overcome, prevented the adoption of the new 
printing machine. That something more than the germ of the modern inven- 
tion of type-armed cylinders was there, need not be doubted. But the great 
printers shook their heads, and the new machine, although it printed with 
great velocity, and executed clear and beautiful impressions, was laid aside 
until improvements on his principle, yet founded on his invention, leaped 
into success and adoption. y 

Mr. Rowland Hill was about forty zeien of age when he turned his 
thoughts in the direction of Post-office Reform. Our readers may be sur- 
prised to learn that the people of England are perhaps more indebted to the 
father than the son for Penny Postage. The Birmingham schoolmaster, in 
talking to his children, often expressed an opinion that the postal rates 
of that day were excessive. They were too high, he used to contend, 
not only for the comfort and convenience of the people at large, but 
for the productiveness of the revenue. Mr. Thomas Wright Hill little 
thought of the value of this little grain of seed, or of the fruitful and golden 
harvest it would produce in the fertile brain of one of his juvenile audience. 
Yet we must do the father the justice to add that this was no chance or 
random suggestion, but a cherished conviction so often repeated as to produce 
a lasting impression on the minds of his clever boys, so that. the evils of 
high and dear postage were for years a topic of conversation in the family 
circle. 

Rowland Hill would have laboured to little purpose with the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, if he had not recognized the educational 
and social value of cheap postage. Every successive year furnished proof of 
his father’s first proposition, that a high rate of postage was inimical to 
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| . . . ™ : - . 
y was it in reg e —the | penny postage. It appears to us as self-evident that if, instead of charging 
How was it in regard to the second—t penny postag 


oF ill was agai sk wi according to the number of sheets of paper, a weight of say 4 oz. should be 
Rowland Hill was again struck with fixed, below which a letter, ehateves might be its contents, should only 
bear a single charge, much trouble to the Office would be spared, while an 
unjust mode of taxation would be put an end to. We all perceive that a 
double letter could not give double trouble, nor a treble letter three-fold 
trouble to the Post-office. It is also clear that if this reform, great as it 
would have been, had stood alone, a source of considerable labour would 


i vere ’ ined ; because postage would still have been an uncertain rate, 
pinnae” ocr ee pate wre S Drouin sabaoen te , £9,353 341 ; of ose aa rising saadullias to the distance a letter had to travel. So long 
ST ent peta maneed £2,107 67 ; ak: Dekel. £245 665 The as the true cost of transit was unknown, it would — —— to —_ as 
_ a : re il i - Clecat Perita; ‘wantme a latte es ice at which it was poste 

i i ei at Britain, | much for delivering a letter a mile from the office at which 1t was ] as 
a7 12s, rien wee pore Foye = 43. ahd. on the oe ett for delivering a London letter at Edinburgh. Yet when it was — 
Bec a os Sa ee er ae eimie et | Sa wus eels wiv sat ngiioet Soci os Song 

i he subject thoroughly, and to master the intricate and | 0 j y : and insignifice Se 
neo = A fegnes Mieedl son the General Post-ofiice. His early attempts to gain | seems a nearer approach to ri to _ over er ae rng coe | 
information by personal interviews with Postmasters and heads of departments than to tax it to the amount of t 1e — = coin in ne es 4 byt. = 
being unsuccessful, he turned his attention to Parliamentary Blue-books. Here to the third head, we have now no dif culty > re — ag 29 Hee t, 
he found more than he wanted—a huge, unshapen, undigested mass, Sar : — mr cnaang pA perso ee ee - “ aoe 1 re hers ; — 

s less persevering querist. Parlia- | from house to house, and the trouble of taking the money, was se 
ascot lb vanes ty <tbar eee rte had for mth. years sat and | plan of prepayment which should throw the cost of gr ane bw the 
reported upon the Post-office. A pile of Blue-books had thus accumulated, | sender, instead of the receiver of a letter It - — - - . _ —— 
which contained a mass of facts embedded in a still more enormous mountain | been gained by transferring the trouble acne ee istri : ing-office e 
of rubbish. With mattock and spade, like an Australian gold-digger, he | receiving-office. But having been made wise by the ev ent, = — - 
delved down through superincumbent strata until he came to the nuggets of | obvious remedy for this difficulty in a proposal for a vs ae 
which he was in search. These had to be brought to the ee mg eo a ttm - saan and distributing office should be reliev 

i i owland Hill had not only won the | from the duty of collecting postage. — : 

eau dis ales nn had reer naa cast away the dross. On some | The truth, however, is that the various mental processes by er po ee 
points he was still in doubt, and his doubts could only be resolved by prac- | Hill arrived at his discovery constitute a beautiful yet — : ame ra a 
tical men. He obtained, through the influence of friends, answers from some | cination. His grand result, that there was no insuperable di icu 4 ay! 1e 
of the authorities at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; but so completely had he made | establishment of a uniform penny postage rate, may appear now had e = 
his own the information he had acquired in the Blue-books and other sources and simple in the extreme. Yet it is precisely this — of — = 
of public information that he was able to convict the heads of departments _ simplicity which stamps all discoveries destined to take a place in the highes 
of gross ignorance of their own affairs. A conspicuous example may be | rank of intellectual discoveries and achievements. id eae 
found in his estimate of the number of chargeable letters passing through | Mr. Rowland Hill, having fully matured his plan, expla ae it in t ct 
the British post-offices in each year. These he computed originally, from 1837 in a brief but lucid pamphlet. The project seemed — too sp —- 
such data as were available to a non-official inquirer, at 88,500,000,—an | to be mooted and realised in the lifetime of the inventor. Yet a on 
estimate which he afterwards revised, in consequence of additional informa- | his plan with so much soberness, and with such an intimate ey . ge oy) 
tion, and fixed at 79,500,000. The Postmaster-General of that day, about | Post-office organization, that all the public spirit and enterprise of t he t iree 
the same time, in the House of Lords, gave the number as between forty-two | kingdoms were almost immediately enlisted in its favour. An agitation = 
and forty-three millions! Mr. Rowland Hill had the best reason for favour of penny postage spread like wildfire. Thousands of petitions — 
believing this estimate to be fallacious and delusive, but who could be ex- | into the House of Commons. Towards the close of 1837, the Lower : on 
pected to believe a non-official estimate against the positive assertion of a | appointed a committee to investigate the merits of penny —, Ae e 
peer of the realm who had access to the very best sources of information? course of the inquiry, which continued throughout the year 1838, Mr. ~ 
Luckily for Mr. Rowland Hilla Select Committee was appointed by the | land Hill successfully vindicated his plan against official opposition an 
House of Commons in 1837 to investigate the merits of penny postage. official misrepresentation. Not without reason had he shut himself = for 
Mr. Wallace, the Member for Greenock, a Parliamentary pioneer in the cause | many months with the Blue-books, and tested the accuracy of I ost-office = 
of postal reform, cross-examined the gentlemen from the Post-office pretty | in every possible way. He seemed armed at all points. It oe e 
sharply, and eventually they brought forward an amended estimate of the | safe to assert that not a single official objection to his plan pn him by sur- 
number of letters, which they now fixed at 58,000,000,—an increase of | prise, because some astounding statements were made by Post-office authori- 
15,000,000 letters above the Postmaster-General’s estimate. Mr. Rowland | ties, who had been brought up under the old régime, It would be, rie 
Hill sifted these figures, and compelled the Post-office authorities to admit | strictly within the mark to say that he was never disconcerted or ta en 
their inaccuracy. They accordingly set to work again, amended their | unprepared. He disposed of fallacies with masterly ease and lucidity, con- 
return, brought up their estimate to 67,000,000, and finally advanced it to | troverted rash and delusive assertions by the aid of indisputable facts and 
70,000,000. Mr. Rowland Hill was still unsatisfied, and so were Mr. Wallace | figures, and ended by convincing first the committee and then the public 
and the Select Committee. They called for returns, took evidence anew, | that he “ knew what he was talking about,” and that if his plan failed to be 
and instituted a laborious and searching scrutiny. They finally arrived at | adopted by the Government, or in default urged upon them by the Opposi- 
the conclusion that the actual number of letters passing through the British | tion, it was owing to the instinctive ministerial and official dislike with which 
post-offices was 77,500,000. The gentlemen from the Post-office admitted | plans of reform, proposed out of doors and supported by popular agitation, are 
that Mr. Rowland Hill had taught them their own business, and eventually | ever regarded. The Select Committee in vain recommended the adoption 
themselves fixed the number at 76,000,000,—an admission that they had misled | of his plan of postal reform. Fortunately for the country, the Government 
the Postmaster-General to the extent of 33,000,000 letters! We may seem | of Lo Melbourne was weak and tottering. Mr. Hume, Mr. W allace, and 
to anticipate in giving this illustration, but it is well at the outset to show, | the advanced Liberals of that day, took up Mr. Rowland Hill's penny 
not only the labour and skill which were necessary to master the subject, | postage with an earnestness not unworthy of its importance. If they did not 
but also the obstacles against which he had to contend, as well in the | make the adoption of his project an absolute sine qué non and condition of 
ignorance as in the prejudices of the officials of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. their continued support, they expressed so judicious a reserve in regard to 

It was one thing to penetrate the mysteries of the Post-office and discern | their future Parliamentary course that the Government gave way. It was 

the defects of the old system, and another to frame a new one. But gradually | well for the nation that they did so. Judging from the treatment which 
his mind fastened on certain leading facts. After a careful analysis he saw | Mr. Rowland Hill received from the Tories when they came into office a year 
that the cost of a letter to the Post-office was divisible into three parts. | or two afterwards, the penny postage would in all likelihood have been post- 
First, the letter had to be received and prepared for its journey. Secondly | poned for several years but for the firm attitude taken by Mr. Hume and his 
came the cost of transit from post-office to post-office. Thirdly, there was | friends in the House of Commons. 
the delivery of the letter and the receipt of the postage, letters being in by In 1839 the Penny Postage Act was passed, amid the joy and gratulation 
far the greater proportion despatched unpaid. of the entire kingdom ; and on the 5th December in that year Rowland Hill 

In estimating the first of these items of cost—receiving the letter and | witnessed the practical adoption of his views by the establishment of a 
preparing it for its journey—Mr. Rowland Hill had to consider that the | uniform rate of postage. At first, and for a short time, in order to 
postage not only varied in proportion to the distance the letter had to | accustom the Post-office to the change, the postal rate was fourpence per 
travel, but that the clerk had to ascertain whether the letter was composed | single letter inland, to whatever distance conveyed. Then, after a short 
of one, two, or three sheets of paper. The rate of increase was also, in both | term of probation, came a day ever memorable in the annals of social progress. 
cases, exorbitant, and bore no proportion to the small additional cost im- | On the 10th of January, 1840, the postage on all inland letters weighing 
posed upon the Post-office. Thus, a single letter from London to Edinburgh | not more than } oz. was reduced to a uniform charge of one penny, and 
was charged Is. 1}d.; if double, 2s. 3d.; and if treble, 3s. 4$d.; the | bold indeed must be that Minister who would ever propose to increase it. 


public convenience and progress. 


iv s of the public revenue ? 
Sennen of his father’s view. The net produce of the Post-office had 


i i for the dozen years preceding 1837, notwithstanding the 
po ached the interval of the wealth and the population of the country. 
It was not that the correspondence of the country had not greatly increased, 
but that people were induced, in consequence of the magnitude of the postage, 
to send letters and parcels by private messengers, by stage-coaches, and 





| 
| 
| 


smallest, thinnest inclosure being treated as an additional sheet. The duty It will always remain a blot upon the last Administration of Sir Robert 
of charging distance and weight thus became a complicated operation, occu- | Peel, that it treated a great public benefactor with signal injustice and 
pying no little time and a large staff of clerks. shameful discourtesy. The Whigs had given way to the penny postage with 

The next item of cost—that of transit from post-office to post-office— | reluctance. Yet, when the Act was passed, they did not withhold their con- 


underwent the same searching scrutiny. The commercial world will still | fidence from Mr. Rowland Hill, but placed him in the Treasury, and aided 
remember the surprise, not unmixed with incredulity, with which it | him, in perfect good faith, to work out his own measure. When Sir Robert 
listened to Mr. Rowland Hill's announcement that the expense of conveying | Peel, however, came in, although many changes were required for the success 
a letter from London to Edinburgh, even in those days of mail-coaches, was | of his plan, he was shown to the door and buwed out, with many fine com- 
only the ninth part of a farthing ! On careful examination this estimate was | pliments to his ability. The country resented the flagrant ingratitude, and 





unshaken, and as it could not be disproved by the Post-office an immense randed his dismissors with a stigma never to be effaced. A munificent sub- 
impetus was given to the agitation for cheap postage. scription of £15,000 was collected and presented to Mr. Rowland Hill, at a 


_ Zhe third head—that of delivering the letter and receiving the postage— | public dinner. His ostracism continued during the Administration of Sir 
involved much trouble, exposed the Post-office to frauds and defalcations, | R. Peel, and he accepted, in 1845, the post of Chairman of the London and 
and rendered necessary a multifarious and complicated system of accounts. | Brighton Railway Company. When the Whigs returned to power, they 
The less money the postmasters handled the better for all parties. This was | invited the author of penny postage to fill the situation of Secretary to the 
clear to every body, but how could it be helped ? | Postmaster-General. He was, in fact, joint secretary with Colonel Maberly, 

It seems an easy thing now to have discovered the practicability of a | and was enabled to devise many administrative improvements conducive to 
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the success of his plan. In 1854 Colonel Maberly became one of the Com- 
missioners of Audit, and Lord Aberdeen’s Government appointed Mr. Rowland 
Hill Secretary to the Post-office, which office he continues to fill. Let us 
add, to the credit of Lord Derby's Government, that their treatment of the 
author of penny postage was worthy of his merits and claims, and marked by 
no sympathy for the conduct of the Peel Government, which turned him out 
of office, and sent him away unnoticed and unrewarded. 

The establishment of a cheap and uniform system of postage is a memorable 
epoch in the history of England. Nor has the benefit been confined to our 
own shores. The whole civilized world has benefited by the genius of Sir 
Rowland Hill, and has availed itself of his discoveries. His name, indeed, 
belongs to the history of civilization in the nineteenth century. His labours, 
his discouragements, and his persecutions belong to history, but are almost 
effaced by his brilliant success, the gratitude of his contemporaries, and the 
certain veneration of posterity. 

In the year 1860 the subject of this memoir received from her Majesty 
the dignity of K.C.B. (Civil). The assistance which Sir Rowland Hill has 
received from a member of his family has already been adverted to. This 
is, however, not the only assistance he has received. The cheerful and intel- 
ligent aid he has received from Lady Hill, whenever the nature of his task 
admitted of her co-operation, is as deserving of admiration as her watchful 
care of his health, at all times easily deranged, and recently requiring an 
absence from his official duties. Those who know Sir Rowland Hill best 
doubt whether he would have found it possible to bear up for so many years 
under his unceasing labours, but for her true and wife-like devotion. Lady 
Hill, the eldest daughter of Joseph Pearson, Esq., of Graisley, near Wolver- 
hampton, was married to Sir Rowland in 1827. 

Figures, when they deal with high numbers, are never realized in their full 
force and effect. Yet a few figures will prove, better than any words, the 
vast and rapid development which we owe to penny postage. 

A comparison of the year 1839 (the one immediately preceding the adop- 
tion of penny postage) with the year 1861, gives the following results :— 

An increase of chargeable letters from 76,000,000 to 517,000,000, or nearly 
eight-fold. 

An increase in the number of public receptacles for letters (post-offices, 
pillar boxes, &c.) from 4,500 to 14,354, or more than three-fold. 

An increase of gross revenue from £2,390,763 to £3,402,691. 

An increase in the number of money orders issued, from 188,921 to 
7,980,455, or forty-fold. 

An increase in the amount of money orders issued, from £313,124 to 
£14,616,348, or nearly fifty-fold. 

The Money Order-office has been of great public convenience. Its ex- 
penses used to exceed its receipts ; it now clears a large net surplus. The 
whole number of Money Order-offices in the United Kingdom is now 2,722. 
The money order system has been extended to Canada, Victoria, Western 
Australia, Gibraltar, and Malta, and money orders can now be sent from, as 
well as to, those colonies. Arrangements are also nearly perfected for 
exchanginy money orders with New Zealand, Queensland, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. The sum for which a money order has been drawn has been 
raised from £5 to £10 during the present year. 

The Post-office Savings Bank Act has imposed new and onerous duties 
upon the chief office, and upon the Postmasters and sub-Postmasters where 
the new banks have been opened. Sir Rowland Hill’s faculty of organiza- 
tion was again called upon, and his regulations for the conduct of the banks 
were at the very commencement found to be so effective and sufficient that 
they required little modification, and have been carried out without difficulty. 
The Post-office Savings’ Banks already outnumber nearly tenfold the old 
savings banks in the United Kingdom. The post-office banks, open daily, 
and for several hours, and situated almost at the door of the depositor, have 
already been able to reach a larger proportion of small depositors than the 
old savings banks have been able to attract. 

Upwards of 72,300,000 newspapers were delivered in 1861, and nearly 
12,300,000 book packets. 


Hebietos of Books. 


AN IMMORAL MORAL NOVEL.* 


Wuen Mrs. Micawber feelingly urged that her eldest pledge, Wilkins 
Micawber, “ meant well,” it is recorded that her usually indulgent husband, 
not disputing the excellence of the meaning, yet commented with some 
asperity on the fact that that meaning “had not been carried out in any 
direction whatever.” The author—or, as we suspect we should rather say, 
the authoress—of this book isa sort of Wilkins Micawber. She means well 
—exceedingly well. The meaning is to teach contentment, humility, charity ; 
in a word, to inculeate every Christian virtue. We are constrained to say 
that this meaning is not carried out in any way whatever. “John and I” 
teaches nothing except the extreme silliness of the writer, a fact to be 
rejoiced over ; for if it did teach anything else, the teaching would be of a 
very pernicious tendency. 

The plot—if plot it can be called, which plot is none—consists in setting 
forth the careers of two brothers, one of whom narrates the tale. Their 
father having lost money and character in England, they are driven to seek 
the hospitality of some German relatives. One of them takes to teaching, 
and ends as Professor of Philology at the Royal Gymnasium at Stuttgart ; 
the other takes to nothing at all, and ends as a bank director at Berlin. But 
these vicissitudes of fortune are things of no account, and are alluded to in the 
most cursory way. These three volumes discourse afar higher argument than 
mere worldly success ; in a word they are entirely taken up with love-making, 
and this process is conducted in the oddest fashion. “I” is a good-natured, 
unpretending elder brother who superintends the affairs, both of the world, 
and of the heart, of John. This John is a wonderful creature, conquering 
wherever he comes. He is a Don Juan after the German fashion ; all women 
love him, yet he spares them,—at least he does not go beyond the region of 
the emotions. Beautiful beings look at him with a light in their eyes which, 
according to our author, is “a reflex of the swimming, overflowing teuderness 











*John andI, In three vols. Hurst & Blackett. 1862. 





of a woman’s passionate love,” yet no mischief comes of these dangerous 
illuminations. But so far as he does go, resistance to him is impossible. His 
first victim is one of the German cousins, who, however, recovers herself in 
time to marry the complaisant brother. Her sister follows suit. Next comes 
a wealthy widow in whose family the brother is tutor ; and as this affair ends 
in marriage, one hopes that the triumphs of “John” are ended. But who 
can resist his fate? His step-daughter falls before him ; and he runs off— 
whether with her, or to her, or from her, it is impossible to discover—not 
forgetting, however, to leave a letter for his wife, in the true German style, 
assuring her of his unalterable devotion, although he cannot remain in her 
house for love of her daughter! The most extraordinary thing about all 
these proceedings is the rapidity with which they take place. Each one of 
them is like the love of Oliver and Aliena—“ there never was anything so 
sudden, but the fight of two rams, and Ceesar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, 
saw, and overcame !’” 

One young lady comes on the scene after another, and the bewildered 
reader, before he can guess the part she is to play, almost, indeed, before he 
has very well made out who she is, finds himself, on turning a page, sud- 
denly plunged into a violent and utterly unaccountable love-scene between 
the said young woman and the irresistible “ John.” All this sort of thing is, 
no doubt, exceedingly absurd ; but it is something more than that. Love is 
a union of passion and imagination, and whatever exalts the element of pas- 
sion at the expense of the element of imagination, has a degrading effect. 
Therefore, if we are to sympathise with the excesses of this emotion, we must 
have good reason for so doing ; in other words, the influence of the intellect, 
as distinguished from that of sense, must be strongly brought out. Mis- 
placed, even guilty attachments, as treated by the great masters of art, have 
often evoked pity and commanded sympathy. But in order that this should 
rightly be so, the attachment must be one which appeals to the highest part 
of our nature. The errors of a too powerful imagination may claim charitable 
indulgence ; the excesses of unruly passion should find none. Now the story 
of this book is so conducted that this one ground of indulgence to guilt is 
taken away. The afiections which are aroused have no deeper source than 
admiration of physical qualities. John, the conquering hero, never does or 
says anything which can justify his success. He can only bow and smile, 
and he does so with most startling results. The crime actually committed is 
little short of incest ; and the reason why readers are asked to excuse that 
crime is that a man had bright eyes and a good set of teeth. This is a lite- 
rary fault, similar to that which seeks a source of interest in robbery and 
murder. Writers should learn that mere criminality does not constitute the 
tragic in action, and that mere licentiousness does not constitute the tragic in 
feeling. 

The author of this book would certainly be astonished at these remarks. 
We are quite convinced that the real bearing of what has been written never 
occurred to the writer. But this is just the consequence of amiable people 
venturing on matters which they do not fully understand, and which they 
are unable to treat. Extreme silliness alone rescues this book from profound 
immorality. We must in justice say that the rescue is complete. No one 
can be led astray by the example of mere abstractions. Even the immoralities 
of automata are not alluring. 

Of incident the book is quite destitute. Nothing occurs to break the 
monotony of this promiscuous love-making. Now love-making, even when 
between « step-father and step-daughter, is of itself insufficient to sustain the 
interest of readers through three volumes. It is undoubtedly true that some 
writers of fiction have gained a just popularity, without seeking any keener 
excitement than can be found in the ordinary occurrences of domestic life ; 
but this paucity of incident is, in all such cases, more than compensated by 
skill in the portraiture of character. And perhaps this source of interest is, 
of all others, the most difficult to command : it is easier to write like Captain 
Mayne Reid than like Miss Austin. At all events, the author of “John 
aud I” has failed to command it. There is no such thing as an attempt at 
delineation of character in the book. Nobody has any character at all ; the 
only thing approaching even to a characteristic being the amazing “ 
clivity” on the part of all the women to worship before the bright eyes and 
white teeth of “John.” We have, however, one incident, if it should be 
so called, which had better have been “conspicuous by its absence.” No 
hero should be knocked down ; not even a philosophical professor should be 
made to bear a blow patiently. It may be all very right to do so, but some- 
how our rude natures cannot respect a man who has attained to such a height 
of meekness. 

Descriptions of German life and manners constituted one among the many 
attractions of “Quits” and “The Initials.” The same plan is followed in 
“ John and I,” but with very unequal steps. There is, indeed, the requisite 
experience ; but the art to select what is characteristic or amusing 1s sadly 
wanted. We do not get interested in people merely because they like food 
to which we are unaccustomed, and excite themselves on beverages which we 
should disdain. That certain individuals will swill their Neckar wine, and 
are “excessively addicted” to sausages and sour kraut, is no good reason 
why their most ordinary sayings and doings should be recorded in three 
volumes of print. When more than this is attempted, the failure is 
ludicrous. No one could ever recognize the Kursaal of Homburg in the 


following bombast :— 


“Truly the place is a demoniacal Paradise. You pass through superb halls 
and corridors flooded with the jewelly light of countless candelabras, and with 
the sound of Mozart’s or Rossini’s most thrilling melodies ; the light, the music, 
the fragrance of flowers, the light laughter and smiles of fair women, engulph 
your senses with a drowsy overwhelming of sensuous enjoyment; you are drawn 
on by this ectasy of sight and sound, you follow the trail of glistering silks over 
mosaic pavements, you pass marble balustrades leading down to brilliant gardens ; 
finally, you enter a majestic room, where your foot sinks in the thick velvety carpet, 
which glows with flowers ; where the walls are painted by delicatest brushes with 
the loves of Eros and Psyche, with the Cytherean Aphrodite and her golden-haired 
band of dancers; with numberless Calypsos, whose lovely limbs are warm with 
colour and animation. Then, the constant clinking of money, the heaps of it in 
silver, and gold, and paper, which lie around you, only waiting to be won—and 
won so easily !—the incitement to wealth by the lavishness of it, the temptation 
to excitement by the inflaming of so many passions, the growing, glutting 


| crave for success by the spectacle of the lucky winner—where on the whole 


earth’s surface is so subtle a snare spread in the sight of any bird ?” 
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Throughout, the style of this writer is uniformly bad. It is either turgid | 


and meaningless, as when we read of “ stupendous phrases which eut into 
. ° ’ ° , 
clear day the combinations and evolutions of a hundred dusky analogies ;’ 


or it runs into the opposite extreme of affected simplicity. That, in the | 


endearments of conjugal life, “Sophie” should be extended to “ Sophie- | e word | ly ) ems to have ent 
~ } | tained a belief in his unlimited right to rule at will, and in his infallibility 


chen,” while “Henderson” is contracted to “Hendy,” may be passed over 


as pure namby-pamby. But when young women are always “blithe” and | 


9 


“ bonnie,” and children are ‘ wee things,” sometimes “ wee bairnies,” we get 
the length of pestilent affectation. Nothing can be in worse taste than the 
affected prettiness which is sought after by the use of these and such-like 
words. In English writing they are quite out of place. 

We must award to “ John and I” at least this praise—that it ends well. 
We have no straining after pathos by the easiest and most objectionable of 
all modes—descriptions of death. On the contrary, the whole sisterhood of 
John’s victims are duly paired off. Indeed, justice to these ladies compels the 
admission that their proneness to fall in love is counterbalanced by the ease 
with which they fall out of it. Even the naughty step-daughter is provided 
for. She marries happily, and is separated from her husband more happily 
still. With the injured step-mother there is more difficulty. She takes four 
years and a whole volume to forgive her husband for having been made love 
to by her daughter. A plot, however, is laid for her good; and after the 
lapse of the time and space above mentioned, her husband suddenly appears 
before her, with the “ wonderful breadth, and fulness, and dignity, which 
four years give toa man passing into the prime of life ;” and, above all, 
with a “ beard of that brown, crisp, curly perfection, which is so enviable 
to a beardless man like myself.” This was irresistible. Repentance, en- 
treaties, protestations, dangerous illness, had proved alike unavailing ; but 
before the “ brown, crisp, curly perfection” of a beard, who could stand ? 
Accordingly, with “ a subdued light in her eye, and a fluttering rose in her 
cheek, she advances to those strong arms, and to that eager heart, &c. &c.” 
The future of this singular couple is unusually felicitous. They go to Berlin, 
and there are able to choose their friends, “ not among the rich and the influ- 
ential, but among the highly-gifted, the pleasant fathers, the enthusiastic 
artists, the happy thinkers, the energetic speculators, the ardent students ;” in 
which magic circle they find always “ witty repartee, clever argument, artistic 
dissertation, playful fancy, and keen criticism, all softened down by whole- 
some common sense and large-minded charity.” Such a destiny seems bear- 
able, but there is, nevertheless, an amar aliquid. Poetical justice, as 
administered by the author of “ John and I,” allows no children save to the 
perfectly virtuous. Therefore it is that only “1,” namely the good professor, 
enjoys the blessings of paternity. It is fortunate, doubtless, nay, it is even 
providential, that the irresistible John should not perpetuate perfections so 
fatal to the peace of woman ; yet it is surely somewhat hard that the same 
sterility should be the doom of his victims. 

After all, “ John and I” is so silly that we fear we have spoken of it at 
too great length, and it is so well-meaning that we fear we may have spoken 
of it with too great severity. But its silliness is precisely of that description 
which might win a transient popularity were it not exposed ; and we agree 
with Mr. Micawber in the opinion that ‘‘ meaning well” must be carried out 
into doing well before it can have any title to respect. We all know what 
place is paved with the good intentions of mankind in general, but reviewers 
alone can tell what a place of torment is paved, and indeed altogether built, 
by the good intentions of weak-minded aspirants after literary fame. 





CHARLES V. AND HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Wuen emperors and kings undertake to write their own memoirs, they are 
usually influenced by two motives, generally that of writing to deceive the 
world, and often also the wish, at the same time, to deceive themselves, 
Royal or imperial vanity is satisfied with the panegyrics of paid writers. It 
is only when fortune begins to turn, when ambition meets with checks and 
disappointments, and when the work of an anxious life is undermined and 
breaking down, that a monarch, whose mind is sensitive more than he will 
avow to the judgment of public opinion, may seek to place his conduct 
in such a light as will justify it to the world, and at the same time allay the 
misgivings of his own conscience. Such was only the case with the Emperor 
Charles V., and he was known, through the revelations of his Jiterary 
secretary, the Belgian, William Van Male, to have written a narrative 
of his own actions, but this work was no longer known to exist, and it 
was believed to have perished. Van Male states that it was commenced 
in the June of the year 1550, when the Emperor was on his way into Ger- 

many, and describes it in such terms of praise that we are led to suppose 
that it would have rivalled the “ Commentaries of Cxsar.” The secretary 
exulted in the permission which he had obtained to translate into Latin what 
Charles V. had written in Spanish. These memoirs were finished in the 
following year, and Charles addressed them to his son, who was to succeed 
him on the throne, and sent them to Spain; but from this time nothing more 
is known of them. It does not appear that William Van Male ever executed 
his design of translating them into Latin ; but the report of their existence 
had gone abroad, and, though nobody had seen them, they were often 
spoken of by historical writers and by politicians. The hope of finding the 
manuscript of these celebrated Commentaries has led, in recent times, to 
long and laborious searches in the great collections of manuscripts and 
records in Spain, at Simancas, at the Escurial, and at Madrid, but in vain. 
At length a member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, well known for his 
researches relating to the history of the sixteenth century, the Baron Kervyn 
de Lettenhove, accidentally discovered in a place where the existence of 
such a work was least expected, among the manuscripts of the Imperial 
Library in Paris, not, indeed, the original manuscript sent to Spain by 
age -» but a translation into Portuguese, made at Madrid in the year 
ie an pry es oe Soauen that the original manuscript existed 
yn haha sles ough it seems equally certain that it has since 
peen destroyed. It is only necessary to add that the Baron lost no 


A publishing this precious document, which has been translated by 
Mr. Sunpson in the volume now under our notice. 
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We have thus, at length, before our eyes these famous memoirs, and it 
must be confessed that they produce only a feeling of disappointment, and 


_ that the great opinion formed of them when unknown is altogether dissipated 


by their appearance. The great Emperor—for no doubt he was great in most 
senses of the word usually accepted by the historian—seems to have enter- 


in judging and counselling, and he betrays an extreme sensitiveness to what- 
ever might seem to detract in the least from this power and infallibility. 
Thus, when in his first campaign against the Smalkaldian League, the oppor- 
tunity offered itself of attacking the Protestant army at Nordlingen, the 
Emperor informs us that he had first given orders to cross the river and give 
battle, in accordance with the opinion of most of his officers, and that he 
had afterwards countermanded these orders, but he is careful to add that 
the reason he gave the first orders was that he was ill, and “could not 
attend to work as was his wont,” and had, therefore, been himself insuffi- 
ciently informed ; and as his judgment in abandoning his first design had still 
been questioned, he enters into rather an elaborate defence of his conduct :— 


‘Ought the river,” he says, ‘to have been crossed, and battle given? On 
this point there was then, there has been since, and there are still to-day, great 
discussions and diverse opinions. The Emperor marched later to make a minute 
and careful examination of the ground, with no one to influence his opinion. The 
result was that his Majesty, and all those who were of the opinion that the river 
ought not to be crossed, and that battle ought not to be given, were confirmed 
in their view, which ceased to be doubtful; and the thing appeared to them the 
more impossible, as it was far more easy for the enemy than for the Emperor to 
have given battle. Those who on that day had recommended battle, avowed, 
when they had studied the ground, that their advice was worthless, and those 
who after the discussion expressed their opinion that it would be wrong not to 
give battle, confessed their mistake also, as soon as they had visited the ground. 
Those who have not seen it, and who still maintain the opinion that battle ought 
to have been given, would do well to visit the spot; and should they still persist 
in their idea, it would be advisable for them to represent to themselves exactly 
the army which was on the other bank: this might probably modify their 
opinion.” 


The Emperor's sensitiveness on these points is only equalled by the e»tra- 
ordinary care with which he enumerates the labours he had himself under- 
gone, reckoning up from year to year how many times he had had the gout, 
how many times he had left his wife, or visited this country or the other. 
Thus, on the occasion of his voyage to Italy in 1535, he has carefully recorded 
that “this was his third visit to Italy. During this journey he had a fifth 
attack of the gout.” Again, in 1541, he left the Netherlands the “ second 
time,” passed through Luxembourg the “first time,” and this was “ the 
Emperor's fourth visit to Germany.” Next year saw his first visit to Ivica, 
“the ninth time he navigated the Mediterranean,” and his sixth visit to 
Spain. A few pages further on, he had his fourth interview with the Pope, 
experienced a tenth attack of the gout, and went to Germany the fifth time. 
And still further on he records his thirteenth attack of the gout, having duly 
enumerated in its place every attack he had suffered before. 

While such unimportant matters are recorded, it is astonishing how com- 
pletely these memoirs are wanting in new facts or in statements on which we 
can form any new opinions of history. We are told of much that is equally 
well known from the authorities long before the world, but we look in vain 
for any fact which is really new to us, and we may safely assert that there is 
nothing in the whole book calculated to change or modify in any degree the 
views which our best historians have taken of the personal character of 
Charles V., or of the history of the sixteenth century. ‘The great ambition of 
his life appears here, as elsewhere, to have been the destruction of Protes- 
tantism and the reduction of all who resisted him under his own imperial 
despotism. He confesses that it was his design from the first to extirpate 
heresy, and he does not attempt to conceal the fact of his deliberately 
deceiving the Protestants in order to throw them off their guard until he was 
ready to enter openly upon his design, for he evidently feared their strength 
and resolution. In 1545, a year before the war with the Protestants broke 
out, the Emperor was concerting his plans, though he admitted to the secret 
only his brother, the King of the Romans, Charles would gladly have 
carried out his great plan of “doing good” without the participation even of 
the Pope, but this might have led to evil results, and it was determined to 
take him as an ally, or, in reality, as an instrument, for as such the Emperor 
evidently looked upon him. Accordingly,— 


“Their Majesties [the Emperor and the King of the Romans] agreed upon it 
between them, swearing to secrecy, and on the condition that, should the secret 
not be kept, they should not be bound to what might have been revealed; and 
they resolved to communicate their determination to Cardinal Farnese, grandson 
and legate of Pope Paul, who, at this period, arrived in the city of Worms. Con- 
sequently, after having sworn to secrecy, and accepted the above-mentioned 
condition, they communicated to him that, if His Holiness would, as has been 
said, give them the support of his spiritual and temporal power, their Majesties, 
considering that kind and conciliatory measures were of no avail, and that the 
obstinacy and the insolence of the Protestants increased daily to such a degree 
that it could no longer be tolerated, would undertake by force to remedy and 
obviate their obstinacy and their insolence. Cardinal Farnese was so startled at 
this overture that, although he had previously declared that he was provided 
with full powers to discuss everything connected with the remedy for existing 
evils, he would not take any steps in going further into the conclusion of this 
matter.” 


The Cardinal insisted on going to Rome himself, and Charles speaks very 
indignantly of the indiscretion of both Pope and Cardinal, who immediately 
made the affair public and began to prepare for war. As the Protestants 
were thus warned of their danger, “ the Emperor thought fit to act in such a 
manner that they added no faith to the report which was circulated.” This 
is explained more fully a little later, where Charles, after recording his plans, 
and how they were matured in secrecy, says :— 


“The principal towns of Suabia, which belonged to the League of Smalcalda, 
had previously received a letter written by the Emperor, in which he told them 
that he was informed that they were assembling troops in consequence of a 
report which was spread that he intended to wage war against them for the 
sake of religion, and in which he assured them that the report was false, that he 
had not entertained the idea of waging war, especially against those who had 
obeyed him, and who had done nothing against the imperial authority.” 
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The Emperor had told us before that his reason for wishing that the secret 
should be kept was that it was too late in the season to allow him to get his 
troops together quickly. The Protestants, however, were not deceived by 
these professions, and the war soon followed. The Pope at first assisted the 
Emperor with some of the best troops that could be raised in Italy, under 
experienced captains ; but he also subsequently began to see that Charles’s 
ambition aimed at the entire subjugation and overthrow of the liberties of 
Europe, and that, if he succeeded, he himself would become no more than an 
imperial vassal, and the Italian mercenaries were withdrawn. ‘Then the 
Emperor complained in extreme bitterness of spirit,— 


“That Pope Paul (in addition to all the bad acts he had done, as in part 
already related, and which he afterwards did by writing certain things to the 
Swiss, which he thought would be very prejudicial to the Emperor), charged 
his nuncio to inform his Majesty that he recalled all the Italian soldiers whom 
he had hitherto paid. Despite all the Emperor’s entreaties that he would not do 
so, and that he would associate himself to the honour of victory, the Pope would 
not hearken to him, and the said Italians withdrew.” 


More and still greater disappointments were reserved for Charles V., until, 
only a year after he is understood to have completed these memoirs, he 
was induced to exclaim in a letter to his brother, the King of the Romans,— 
“ Je me trouve présentement desnué de forces et desauctorisé. ... . Quelle 
bel fin je feroie en mes vieulx jours!” But these Memoirs conclude 
before that period. As we have already stated, they are very barren of 
interest ; they cannot be said to be a very important addition to our his- 
torical materials ; and they are certainly far from justifying the extravagant 
praise which Van Male gave to them as a literary composition, when he said, 
“‘The work is admirably polished and elegant, and the style attests great 
strength of mind and eloquence. Surely,” he adds, “I should not easily 
have imagined that the Emperor possessed such qualifications, as he has 
avowed to me himself that he was indebted for nothing to education, and 
that he had acquired them entirely by his own meditations and labour.” 
The style may, it is true, have suffered a little in passing through two trans- 
lations ; yet still the “ Autobiography of the Emperor Charles V.” can be 
regarded only as a curious memorial of the great hero of the history of the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 





CONIFERS AND CRYPTOGAMS.* 


Tue Ray Society, which has been so successfully engaged for nearly twenty 
years in the publication of works on botany and zoology, which, without its 
aid, might never have seen the light, has made no more useful contribution 
to science than that before us. The large work by Dr. Hofmeister on the 
higher Cryptogams, which appeared in the year 1851, was so full of novelty, 
that, though necessarily imperfect, it presented almost a distinct epoch in the 
history of cryptogamic botany. Its statements have been completely con- 
firmed by subsequent observations, and, since the date of its publication, the 
author has continued his researches, filling up many blanks, and supplying 
fresh illustrations. These have been published, either in separate treatises, 
or are scattered about in various journals which are inaccessible to many 
botanists. Dr. Hofmeister, therefore, at the prayer of the society, has 
digested the whole into a single volume, the original text of which has not 
at present been published in Germany, and the society has availed itself of 
Mr. Currey’s intimate knowledge both of German and cryptogamic botany to 
present it in an English form to its members. 

Mr. Currey has performed his part with great skill, and the English version 
is the more acceptable, because, to our knowledge, good German scholars 
have found great difficulty in wading through the native text of the original 
volume. Compression is not the forte of German naturalists, and, in conse- 
quence, many an excellent botanist has been content to study their figures, 
which are in general abundant and clear, if not always correct, trusting to 
their own observations for verification of the facts they are intended to 
indicate. The late Robert Brown himself told us that he had neither time 


.nor patience to go through many a prolix memoir, but was content to cull 


what was really valuable from the plates. We suspect, indeed, judging from 
the few first paragraphs alone, that the courage of many who attempt to 
follow our author page by page will soon quail, for, in addition to an 
extremely dry style, it must be confessed that the original might have been 
considerably shortened with great advantage. Whether or not, however, 
botanists in general have time or inclination for the study of the whole of the 
five hundred pages ccn‘ained in the volume, we would counsel every one who 
wishes to have clear notions of a most interesting branch of botany—interest- 
ing to the general physiologist, moreover, as well as to the botanist—to study 
carefully the plates which reproduce the original with singular fidelity, and 
are so complete that, with the help of the annexed explanations, they can 
scarce fail to put them in possession of the facts recorded in this singular 
volume. In a few cases there is no reference to the figures, but the omissions 
are not numerous, and are in all probability attributable to some oversight of 
the author rather than of the translator. 

Without the aid of figures, it is a difficult thing to render the subject clear 
even to the botanist who has not made cryptogams an especial study, much 
more the general reader. We will, however, endeavour, if possible, to give 
an intelligible abstract of the principal subject of the work. 

Almost every one knows that the vegetable kingdom consists of two great 
classes ; the one called phenogams, because the essential parts of fructifica- 
tion, without descending into minute structures, are for the most part visible 
to the naked eye ; the other cryptogams, because the same parts are extremely 
minute and obscure. Amongst the phenogams, every one is acquainted with 
the conifers or pine tribe, which are at the present day such favourite objects 
of cultivation. These plants have, with a few others less generally known, 
the peculiarity of having the organ (ovule), which immediately gives rise to 
the seed, completely exposed, whereas in other pheenogams it is more or less 
inclosed. They are therefore called gymnosperms, a term derived from two 
Greek words importing naked-seeded. 

Amongst the cryptogams there are two great classes, the one of which, as 





* On the Germination, Development, and Fructification of the Higher Cryptogamis; and on 
the Fructification of Conifers. By Dr. William Hofmeister, T ated by erick Currey, 
M.A., F.R.8., Sec. L.8. Pp. xviii. and 506. Tab. lith. 65. London, 8vo. Printed for the 
Ray Society. 1862. 








a general rule, is destitute of vessels, and are therefore called cellular; the 
other, on the contrary, mostly furnished with these organs, and therefore 
called vascular. With the former of these we have at present no question. 

Now these vascular cryptogams are again divisible into two great tribes, 
popularly known as mosses and ferns. 

The mosses include one or two natural orders called liverworts, with one 
species of which most of our readers are familiar as investing the mould of 
flower-pots and damp walls with their green scale-like fronds, which produce 
curious fruit radiated like star-fish, and often attracting the attention of closer 
observers. The ferns, on the other hand, include the club-mosses, mares-tails, 
nardoo,* quill-worts, and other less known plants. 

So far, then, all is tolerably plain. Let us first look at the fructification 
of mosses, beginning with the spores, or, to speak less correctly, the seeds. 
These, when sown on moist ground, soon germinate, and give rise to a mass 
either of green threads or scales, which, as they precede the formation of the 
true plant, are called the pro-embryo—a name which is not, however, happily 
conceived. In true leafy mosses, with the exception of the white bog-moss 
(Sphagnum), the pro-embryo is always threadlike ; in the lower groups it is 
more often scalelike, but, to avoid perplexity, we shall confine our observations 
to the former. After a time, little buds appear upon these threads, which at 
length produce a stem of greater or less length, furnished regularly with 
leaves arranged in a spiral direction, as in phenogams. These stems are 
sometimes unisexual, sometimes bisexual. The female organs, called arche- 
gonta, are minute pitcher-shaped cysts, perforated at length at the tips, and 
containing at their base a single cell, which is destined to become fertile 
when impregnated by the contents of the male organs, though otherwise 
abortive. The male organs, or antheridia, are variously seated, and produce 
in their substance a cellular tissue, each cell of which gives rise to a minute 
spiral body gifted with rapid motion when immersed in water, and capable 
of entering the aperture of the archegonia, and thus impregnating the ger- 
minal vesicle above-mentioned. 

After impregnation, cell-division takes place in the vesicle with various 
modifications, and the result of impregnation is a capsule filled with repro- 
ductive bodies or spores. These in turn germinate, and we have, therefore, 
two distinct stages of growth, the first of which ends in the formation of 
the germinal vesicle, the latter in the formation of a capsule. In biennial or 
perennial species, a succession of fruit may be formed in different years, 
Such is the case with mosses. 

In true ferns, beginning as before with the spore, on germination, first a 
short thread and then a distinct cellular scale is formed, called a prothallus, 
on the under side of which the male and female fruit is produced in distinct 
organs. The little pitchers or archegonia, instead of being free as in mosses, 
are more or less sunk in the substance of the little frond. They contain, 
exactly as in mosses, a single cell at the base, and this is impregnated by 
spiral bodies from the male organs precisely in the same way. The result, 
however, is very different. In mosses it is a capsule which springs from the 
impregnated vesicles, in ferns it is a distinct embryo, with an ascending and 
descending axis, which may be compared with the embryo of phenogams. 
This embryo does not, however, separate from the plant like the seeds of 
phzenogams, but continues to grow in situ, and thus produces a new plant, 
which, as in tree-ferns, may be many years before it yields fruit. 

In club-mosses the spores themselves, by cellular division, produce a convex 
expansion which gives rise to the female organs, while in quill-worts (Isoetes) 
the cell division takes place entirely within the spore. In these, moreover, 
as in two other groups, the male organs, instead of being produced, as in 
ferns, on the prothallus, together with the female, are borne, like the capsules, 
on the perfect plant ; and some weeks or months after they have fallen, pro- 
duce, by cell division within their substance, the spiral bodies necessary for 
the impregnation of the germinal vesicles of the young archegonia. In ferns, 
then, we have two stages of growth, as in mosses, the first ending with the 
production of the true female organs, the second ending with the formation 
of capsules on the full-grown plant. The prothallus of ferns answers to the 
leafy plant in mosses, including the threadlike stage ; the fern itself to the 
capsule. It is clear that the relation of mosses to phzenogams is very dis- 
tant, though they agree with them in the arrangement of their leaves. But 
is it so with ferns? We will endeavour to show, as simply as possible, what 
their relation is. 

The exposed ovule of the fruit of a conifer, which every one may easily see in 
a yew-berry—though we are speaking more especially of the fir tribe—contains 
in its centre a distinct sac or nucleus, which is afterwards to generate the seed. 
This sac, through various stages, is first filled with a mass of cells, exactly as 
the spore of the quill-wort, before it‘produces its archegonia. In this mass 
of cells certain oblong bags arise answering to the archegonia, but containing 
several vesicles instead of one. Through the influence of the pollen tubes, 
however, one of these vesicles is forced to the base, and behaves itself exactly 
as the germinal vesicle in ferns. This vesicle by cell division increases, 
and by a succession of wonderful changes constitutes a parcel of threads 
answering to the thread which suspends the embryo in club-mosses, the tips 
of which become so many embryos. 

We have, then, in conifers, the embryo sac contained in the nucleus which 
terminates the axis, answering to a single spore produced in the female fruit 
of the club-moss, or quill-wort ; the filling-up of this sac with tissue corre- 
sponding with the germination of the spores in quill-worts, a process totally 
different from anything in ordinary pheenogams ; the production of the sacs 
immediately producing the seeds analogous to the archegonia ; the fertilized 
cell at their base en the cell capable of fertilization at the base of 
the archegonia ; and od the cell division, producing a suspensor or sus- 
pensors, terminated each by a complete embryo, exactly equivalent to the 
embryo of ferns. In club-mosses, moreover, the embryo has two cotyledons. It 
must, in addition, be observed, that the pollen in conifers, after it has fallen, 
becomes cellular within, contrary to the habit of all pheenogams, except those 
which are naked-seeded ; and it is not impossible, as cells have been seen in 
the pollen tubes themselves, that in these plants, as in ferns, impregnation 
may really take place by means of spermatozoids. 





* The word nardoo has lately become well known as applied to Marsilea, from the subsistence 
its capsules afforded to the members of Burke’s expedition in Australia for a considerable 
period, and of which King was the sole survivor. 

+ The name prothallus would have been better, the word pro-embryo being reserved for the 
analogous production in ferns, 
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on of the pollen tubes, indeed, the gymnosperms agree with 
and in the root being the continuation of oe first axis, 
whereas in the cryptogams the first descending axis of the embryo is never 
the germinating axa* It may be added, that in phenogams the root is at 
first always opposite to the aperture of the ovule, whereas in ferns it is as 
constantly in a contrary direction. 

“The phenogams therefore form the upper terminal link of a series, the mem- 
bers of which are the conifers, the cycads, the true vascular cryptogams or ferns, 
the mosses, and characewe. These members exhibit a continually more extensive 
and more independent vegetative existence in proportion to the gradually 
descending rank of the generation preceding impregnation, which generation 1s 
developed from reproductive cells cast off from the organism itself.” 


The characee are not illustrated in the work, which is matter of regret, as 
they have many points of interest in relation to other cryptogams. 

Much might be added respecting the cvll-development of cryptogams, and 
here and there more popular matter is dispersed, but we have attained our 
utmost limits, and must refer our readers to the volume itself. The publica- 
tion of such works as the present can scarcely fail to promote the interests of 
the Ray Society, which is every day increasing in usefulness, and consequently 
in its claims on public support. 


In the protrusi 
other phrenogams, 








AN OLD MAN ON MARY THINGS.t+ 


Tue doctrine that the gifts of Providence are on the whole pretty evenly 
distributed through the world is one which has brought consolation to many 
thoughtful minds. To some it presents itself under the shape of a general 
conviction that the soul depends on itself, and not on outward circumstances, 
for its happiness : Goldsmith’s travelling philosopher pitied the Swiss till he 
observed their contented disposition, and wondered at the hard lot of the 
African negroes till he suddenly recollected that. scenery and palm-wine made 
up for the discomforts of the heat. With others the doctrine takes the form of 
a theory of universal compensation—a kind of equilibrium of forces applied to 
pleasure and pain. They point out eagerly how blind people always have an 
ear for music, and deaf old ladies find a special delight in talking. Riches 
ever bring anxiety, and the hard work of the labourer is highly conducive to 
digestion. But the theory has been always supposed to break down when 
applied to the loss of intellectual power. What those people lose who are 
entirely destitute of brains has ever appeared too great for any gain to com- 
pensate. To be able to speak and reason coherently seems so essential to 
every kind of happiness that we can hardly imagine life tolerable without it ; 
and an attempt to render so weary a lot more easily endurable, to provide it 
with interest and amusement, and to rouse it to positive exertion, is as praise- 
worthy as any species of benevolence can be. The friends who suggested and 
encouraged the publication of the book before us were each in his way a 
kind of Howard to the unfortunate author. If the writing of books is to be 
added to the other pursuits of this unhappy class of persons, the loss which 
literature sustains 1s not to be spoken of in comparison of the pleasure 
afforded to the writer. 

“ An Old Man’s Thoughts about Many Things” is the first effort which we 
have yet seen in this direction, and we sincerely hope that its composition 
has served to mitigate the “Old Man’s” hard condition. In order to give 
what encouragement lay in our power to the cause of active beneficence, we 

have read the book through. We fear it is a very bad case. It is not an 
instance of simple monomania, or a temporary hypochondriac attack ; it is 
but too evident that the affection must have been of long standing, and is 
probably by this time hopeless. It may, however, be interesting to some of 
our readers to know what turn this kind of book takes, and what are the 
subjects of which the writer supposes himself to be treating. Of course 
it is difficult to fix on any one page in particular and say distinctly with what 
one topic it is occupied; there is, as might be expected, not only a total 
absence of method and plan, but a rapid and nervous disjunctiveness, so to 
speak, which completely baftles any attempt at systematic analysis. Though 
we have often heard of this painful symptom, there is, nevertheless, a certain 
degree of interest in seeing it actually in print. Perhaps a portion of the 
preface may illustrate what we speak of as well as any other part of the book, 
and the study of it may possibly be useful to those who are at all interested 
in pathological inquiries :— 


“These philosophical reflections have long made me hesitate about writing 
this book, for I cannot bear the thought of its perishing, after all my trouble in 
writing it, either by the general conflagration, which the Stoics predicted more 
than two thousand years ago, or by such a catastrophe as I have described in so 
lively and affecting a manner. It is true that I do think that this terrible cata- 
clysm, if I may be allowed to use a fine word which does not express my meaning 
or any meaning at all,—I say, for it is necessary to begin the sentence again, 
otherwise you might not be able to join the first and the last part together, which 
I am quite unable to do when I read most books, I say I do not think that this 
terrible event (I believe that is the proper word) will happen very soon; and I 
have some doubts whether anybody knows when it will happen. I know very 
well, for I have read all that is written on this subject, and indeed all that is 
written on all subjects, as this very book will clearly show.” 


The most remarkable symptom in this passage is the strange consciousness 
of the author's condition which seems to run through it; the curious dis- 
crimination by which he is evidently half aware that what is written is not 
sense, and which leaves him at the same time entirely incapable of improving 
it. Of the “ many things” treated of in the body of the volume, the first is 

The Final Cause ;” the essay being apparently so named from mere caprice, 
and not, as in ordinary books, from any connection between the heading of 
the chapter and the topics which it contains. This element of caprice appears 
largely throughout ; and with it another equally characteristic custom of 
introducing odd scraps of classical and historical learning, not in any way 
illustrative of the context. Some of them are of course tinged with what we 
may term the idiosyncracy of the writer. In the second chapter, “On 
Schools,” his fancy paints the Druids as reading and writing in Greek cha- 
racters, and is rather inclined to think that they had public schools, on prin- 








* In grasses, according to the ‘views of Richard, the prima t i ive, i 
never the germinating root, though this is certainly the B nie inet Sadegien Po ee vs 
t An Old Man’s Thoughts about Many Things. London: Bell & Daldy. 1962. 
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ciples which cast ours into the shade. Our author then wanders to “Statues,” 
and then to “ Style.” Lastly, he devotes several chapters to “ Books.” “ All 
this, some grave, dull fellow may say, is rambling, maudling, rant, and 80 on.” 
We shall certainly not say so ; on the contrary, we have known books written 
by people in full possession of their faculties, which are far more deserving 
of abuse. We certainly do say, that there is no logical connection between 
any three sentences of the book from beginning to end ; but we should not 
think of throwing it in the author's teeth. He is only too painfully aware 
of it. “People are very fond of using this word illogical ; it sounds well, and 
as they do not know what it means, they like it the better. But I ignore all 
such critics. I ignore them in the true sense of the word. I ignore them in 
all senses of the word, and in all the nonsenses of the word.” 

We have lately met with a curious piece of statistical information on the 
subject of insanity. It is an estimate of the degree in which various causes 
may be supposed to produce the malady, offered in the shape of a table 
representing the particular number of lunatics which, out of every thousand, 
owe their derangement to each of the causes specified. It is interesting to 
conjecture to which class our author may belong.. Drunkenness, disease, and 
epilepsy stand at the head of the list, to the number of 110, 100, and 78 
respectively ; but we have no reason to condemn our aged friend as guilty of 
over-devotion to the bottle, and he writes like a person in the wildest possible 
health. Old age gives 69, and misfortunes 69 also ; both of which we reject 
at once. From the appearance of the work before us, we should say that age 
at all events, had si to do with it ; there is no trace whatever to indi- 
cate that the writer's powers have ever gradually given way, and his com- 
position is clearly that of a person who has been a sufferer for a long while. 
Blighted affections, which figure at 47, and religious enthusiasm, which gives 
29, would surely yield some symptoms of a more melancholy order than 
those which appear here ; and the 9 who go mad from “ crime, remorse, and 
despair,” would hardly take to writing books on Style. We think we have 
found it in a combination of excessive labour and ambition, which together 
exhibit an enormous per-centage. It is easily conceivable that literary 
ambition might reproduce itself, even under the present distressing circum- 
stances, in the publication of a book, and the classical allusions seem to point, 
if not, like St. Paul’s supposed hallucinations, to much learning, at all events 
to much trying to learn. The labour, if it be to labour that the sad result is 
due, did not certainly give way till the author had mastered the poems of 
Homer, for he devotes several pages, which almost seem to be the work of a 
sudden lucid interval, to a description of the plot of the “Iliad ;” but if it 
be rather disappointed ambition that is in fault, it is sad to see to what an 
extent it has died out of a mind that could even at. this stage conceive the 
idea of authorship. ‘I could go on much longer,” says the elderly invalid, 
“ but I don’t choose. I write to amuse myself, and also to instruct, and when 
Iam tired I stop.” It is clearly quite time. If such a ridiculous notion as 
that of instructing the public is allowed to establish itself in the author's 
head, it is impossible to say how long and difficult any sanatory process must 
be. The maxim in all these cases is the same. Give the patient plenty of 
amusement, but when he begins to develop his favourite illusion, change the 
occupation at once. 

Two passengers in an express train which left London for the North, 
having a compartment all to themselves, began to enter into conversation. 
“ How well Colney Hatch looks from the railway !” innocently observed one 
of them. ‘ Oh very,” answered the other with an odd smile anda gene- 
rally restless expression of countenance ; ‘* but you should see how well the 
station looks from Colney Hatch!” Under any circumstances but that of 
companionship in a railway carriage, it seems to us that there must be, after 
all, a grim kind of pleasure in discovering what view of the rest of mankind 

is taken by those in the position of our author. Every one else must appear 
to be so foolish and inconsequent, and all their pursuits so utterly trivial. 
This contempt for the puerilities of common life and national events displays 
itself very frequently in the “ Thoughts on Many Things,” sometimes in 
the form of conscious superiority to the world, sometimes of simple weari- 
ness and vexation of spirit. Take, for example, the period of the French 


war :— 
** In France all the people went mad, and began to lay about them as mad- 
men do, knocking everything down that came in their way. ... . John Bull, 


who in those days was much readier at getting into a fray than at finding his 
way out of it, was so delighted at what he saw that he stepped over the water to 
join in the fun, and a pretty heavy reckoning he had to pay for it. All this time 
nobody wrote anything but sermons and pamphlets.” 

Public affairs receive the same light and gauzy treatment; the writer, 
from his quiet retirement, does not, evidently, see why people should make 
such a fuss about trifles. ‘ There is, in fact, nothing but the money voting 
business which causes me any trouble in our present system.” People give 
such trouble by fuss. Why cannot everybody live peaceably in a nice room, 
with a beautiful view through the bars, and a garden to walk about in and 
be happy? Nowadays no one is content without hurry and bustle, and 
punctuality and accuracy, and everything that is laborious. One person at 
least shall make a protest against it. “I have not defined simplicity. I 
a definitions. They only give people an opportunity of finding fault 
with you.” 

We have been the more careful to point out the peculiar features of our 
author’s mental condition, because some of our contemporaries have noticed 
the book before us in terms which would lead a reader to imagine that it was 
the work of a sane old gentleman, presented in good faith to the public. 
Like the Clown in “Twelfth Night,” we “think nobly of the soul, and in no 
way approve their opinion.” We cannot bring ourselves to think that author- 
ship can have fallen so low as this among men in full possession of their 
faculties. If, indeed, we accepted it as the production of an organized brain, 
it would be a very different tone that we should have to adopt. If a person 
who can write coherently chooses to write incoherently, he commits a wilful 
crime against society. When he deliberately sits down to compose at random, 
commits nonsense, as it were, of malice prepense, and positively seems to 
glory in it, he is simply a public enemy. Any injury that we could do him 
by literary assault would be trifling as compared with the waste of time and 
temper which he wantonly causes to us. He knows that his wares are worse 
than valueless, and yet he exposes them in the market with all the self-satis- 

faction of a merchant who benefits his fellow-citizens by his trade. Such a 
man deserves no mercy, as he shows none. But we hope better things of the 
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author of the book before us. Let us believe that his fault is one of the 
head and not of the heart. The work is highly creditable in the one case 
which would be little short of criminal in the other. 








PRATT ON ECCENTRIC AND CENTRIC FORCE.* 


Tuis volume contains rather more than three hundred pages ; it is neatly 
printed on good paper, and is illustrated with some twenty-six diagrams, 
many of which appear to be of an elaborate character. Like the rest of 
Mr. Churchill’s publications it is handsomely got up. All thjs information 
we could give the reader without having read the book, and indeed we have 
not read it ; all we know of it has been acquired in turning over a few pages, 
reading the table of contents, and cutting two or three leaves at the begin- 
ning, as many in the middle, and again at the end. It is not necessary to 
drink the whole of a bottle to know the flavour of the wine, and a single 
section of Dr. Pratt’s work sufficiently enables us to tell its worth. 

The rude wit of the early part of the century used to speak of certain 
books as trunk-makers’ books, but the phrase has died out, perhaps through 
the greater amenity of criticism, but more probably through some alteration 
in the trunk-making trade. It is unfortunately impossible to admit another 
x ony that such books have ceased to appear ; large numbers are annu- 
ally sent from the press and are speedily re-converted into pulp, or (it may 
be) utilized—in default of the trunk-maker—by being manufactured into 
pipe-lights. Why in this case the good paper should be stained with ink 
and made up into the form of a oo only to be torn out leaf by leaf, is a 
mystery ; it is perhaps considered (not unwarrantably) a handy way of pre- 
serving the sheets till wanted. The volume before us is born to this destiny, 
but we seek it in vain for a solution of the difficulty. 

The early part of Dr. Pratt’s preface is written with a caution which is 
not uncommonly found amongst those who find their opinions received with 
incredulity : the gentleman who, through some jealousy, is not recognized by 
his friends as the Great Mogul, -is careful not to reveal his dignity toa 
stranger immediately upon being introduced to him ; he only whispers the 
truth of his position after some preliminary reassuring conversation. Dr. 
Pratt’s book is written to convince the world that it has hitherto followed 
blind guides, the fallacies of Sir Isaac Newton are in it clearly exposed, the 
true principles of physical astronomy are now for the first time enunciated. 
But the author does not at the outset declare all his pretensions ; he bespeaks 
attention by admitting the “wonderful grasp of intellect” which the 
“ Principia” displays, by pointing out that that work did not at first meet 
with universal acceptance, and that independent minds (?) have, from time 
to time, arisen to question Newton’s title as a teacher. He is also careful to 
remind us that the planetary motions will not be affected by the truth or 
falsity of our theories about them. As soon, however, as the book opens the 
revelation begins. In the first section we are informed that there is a 
decided, an irreconcileable antagonism between the teachings of Galileo and 
Sir Isaac Newton ; in the second, that a strange confusion exists under the 
Newtonian theory as to the relative values of the terms motion and force. 
Both the antagonism and the confusion are created by the author. Dr. Pratt 
exactly realizes the position of the man who stood on his head and then declared 
that the world had turned upside down ; he wholly misunderstands the pro- 
positions with which he attempts to deal, and cries out against the absurdity 
of a meaning which exists nowhere outside his own brain. When Galileo 
showed that bodies of unequal weight fall to the earth with the same velocity, 
he denied, according to Dr. Pratt, that their weights were unequal ; at all 
events, the “ irreconcileable antagonism” between him and Newton consists 
solely in this, that the latter confesses the weights to be unequal. 

It seemed unnecessary, after reading the first two sections, to go any 
further through the book ; curiosity, however, led us to refer to the contents 
and examine two or three chapters, which pre-eminently promised to afford 
blunders : we were not deceived ; in every instance the ihee has committed 
the very mistake anticipated. In a note at page 188 Dr. Pratt adopts, or 
perhaps re-discovers, the blunder which the late Mr. Jelinger Symons made 
famous some seasons ago ; as the passage is not long, we give it in his words :— 

** The moon always presents the same face to the earth, with the exception of 
slight oscillating deviations, which alternately bring a little more of either polar 
or equatorial region under observation. It is assumed, therefore, to revolve once 
on its axis during each circuit round the earth, or lunation; but that this 
cannot be the case a moment’s reflection will show ; for, if it did, different parts 
of its surface would present themselves in view in different positions ; so that, in 
passing from quadrature to quadrature, a semi-axial revolution would be per- 
formed, the opposite side of the moon would be turned to the earth at one 
quadrature to that which was directed towards it at the preceding one.” 


An appendix, styled “‘ The Mutual Relations of the Circle, the Square, 
the Cube, and the Sphere,” afforded the hope that the author had accom- 
plished the quadrature of the circle, and we accordingly find at page 293 
that a circle having a radius of 3? has a circumference of 24, or, as Dr. Pratt 
puts it ina vein of mysticism which we have not elsewhere noted, whilst “ a 
circle is the symbol of unity,” “a radius of 3} (3 and 3) gives a circumference 
of 24 (8 x 3), or always three in one !” 

If Dr. Pratt has es rivalled Mr. Smith, of Liverpool, in squaring the 
circle, we do not pretend to follow the “ eminent mathematician” who under- 
took to persuade Mr. Smith of his error. It will be remembered that, after 
a voluminous correspondence, the mathematician was compelled to recognize 
the impossibility of convincing a man who was incapable of understanding 
the elements of a > ay am there is abundant evidence that Dr. Pratt 
similarly transcends the processes of ordinary logic, and a reasoner who would 
encounter him would idly beat the air. Nor would it serve any useful 
purpose to expose to others the blunders which can be found on every 
page of the volume ; the reader might be amused, but could not be benefited 

y such revelations. We shall only refer to one section—that called the 
“fallacies of Kepler,”—as a singular illustration of human error. Kepler, as 
the reader is aware, by the most patient observation discovered three facts of 
planetary motion ; they involve no theory, and are no more concerned with 
the causes of the motion of the solar system, than the determination of the 
speed of a railway train involves a knowledge of the mechanism of a steam- 





* On Eccentric and Centric Force. A New Theory of Projection. By Henry F. A. Pratt, M.D., 
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engine. Dr. Pratt states two of these laws, and states them*correctly : they 
are (1), that the planets move in ellipses, having the sun in a focus ; (2) that 
a line drawn from the centre of the sun to any planet would, as carried 
forwards by the planet, move over equal areas in equal portions of time. An 
ordinary thinker would sup that there were only two ways of proving 
these laws to be fallacious, either by showing that Kepler’s observations were 
inaccurate, or that they did not agree with his statements. Dr. Pratt, how- 
ever, has a more ingenious method ; he first assumes that the planets move 
uniformly in circular orbits with the sun out of the centre, and then shows that 
Kepler’s laws do not agree with this hypothesis. This result he calls a complete 
exposition of the fallacies of Kepler. And this man has the impertinence, in 
his preface in reference to Newton’s “ Principia,” to talk of the “rigorous 
analysis of that work—the wonderful grasp of intellect that it displays !” 

The first impulse, after looking into this volume, is to throw it into the 
fire. Economic considerations deter us from converting what may, be useful 
as paper into the useless condition of tinder, and a spirit of tolerance super- 
venes on the economic hesitation. It may be doubted whether even Dr. 
Pratt has not a right to have his book so far respected that it should not be 
wantonly destroyed. It might, indeed, at first seem doubtful whether the 
burning of a book in a private chamber could be an act of intolerance, but 
the doubt does not seem well founded. The character of the deed must 
depend on the spirit in which it is done, and it is tolerably clear that 4 man 
who burns a copy of a book for the mere purpose of putting it out of circula- 
tion, is equally intolerant whether he does it in public or private. Nor does 
it seem sufficient to assert that we can do what we like with our own. We 
do not hesitate to denounce the intolerance of the Baptist who recently burnt 
a prayer-book at Bedford, and of the learned Oxford Society which some few 
years since burnt in its quadrangle an obnoxious publication of one of its 
members, although the book in each case was no doubt the property of the 
burner. The spirit of the doer must, as we have said, determine the character 
of the deed, and it is to be feared that an intolerance of folly suggested the 
instant destruction of Dr. Pratt’s volume. The discussion whether this book 
might be burnt brings into prominence another question on the theory of 
toleration. Many men would see little to blame in this deed who would 
loudly reprobate the burning of the Nemesis of Faith, and this not from any 
sympathy with the latter book, but because their toleration rests on their 
consciousness of the uncertainty of knowledge. In questions admitting of 
absolute certainty they would not permit the diffusion of error, in the far 
greater number of cases where our knowledge only attains a high probability 
they are tolerant of differences. Of most of Dr. Pratt’s blunders we have not 
simply a moral but a mathematical certainty ; we know, for instance, that what 
he says about the rotation of the moon, and his conclusions as to the relation 
between the radius and circumference of a circle, are absolutely false ; to those 
who can appreciate a logical sequence it can be dentate that the expres- 
sion in numbers of the ratio of a radius to the circumference is more than 
highly improbable—it is impossible. In the domain of theology, on the 
other hand, we can only possess a moral certainty, the absolute assurance 
of mathematical proof is unattainable. If the only ground of toleration 
be the possibility that the opinions we reject are true, Dr. Pratt 
must expect no mercy. This foundation of tolerance is put forwards very 
forcibly, though not alone, in Mr. Mill’s admirable work on liberty, but we 
may doubt whether it is altogether satisfactory. It has the great disad- 
vantage of being weakest where it is most required. Persecutors have rarely, 
perhaps never, any doubt of the truth of their own opinions, Bloody Mary, 
Calvin, and the settlers in New England who put the poor Quakers to death, 
though differing themselves, agreed in this,—they believed that their 
victims were altogether wrong. Besides failing us at our need, the principle 
of toleration thus enunciated does not seem easily defensible ; it is difficult 
to see how we can properly persecute opinions certainly erroneous, but not 
those of whose error there is the highest probability ; if it be right to act on 
our assurance in the one case, it may be necessary that we should be more 
cautious, but we cannot be wrong in acting on our assurance in the other. 
On the whole it is perhaps desirable to desert the argument for tolerance 
addressed to our ignorance, and to find some other ground on which to rest 
the claim for freedom of thought. Possibly no simpler justification of the 
right of free thought can be discovered than the oft-repeated statement that 
man is not responsible to society for the opinions he forms, and though the 
right to publish his opinions does not seem to follow from this, it is secured 
by the consideration that as the authority of society does not extend to the 
opinions a man holds, so it cannot be permitted to impede him in the access 
to new opinions. The persecutor, however, who evokes our sympathy, is 
rarely acted upon by these thought ; he is generally enthralled by a horror 
of the erroneous doctrine which he is endeavouring to extirpate or repress, 
but he may perhaps cease in his efforts if he comes to believe that no truth is 
so valuable as truthfulness, no false doctrine so fatal as hypocrisy. Whoever 
holds this faith, and confesses, moreover, that the scheme of man’s life does 
not permit of its being a in sheltered seclusion, but that it must be 
exposed to the trials of false doctrine, will cease to be intolerant. A true 
tolerance, and the rigorous duty of making the best use of our possessions, 
conspire to save Dr. Pratt’s book from the flames, and to preserve it for the 
waste-paper shop. 

We know nothing of the “ Genealogy of Creation,” which appears to be 
another work of this author, nor is our curiosity greatly excited about it, but 
we confess we should like to know what university has delighted to honour 
him with the degree of M.D.; even in the English universities it is 
impossible to graduate in physic without having passed the preliminary 


examination, 
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Macmi.uan & Co’s New Last includes a work which treats of an important 
riod in the history of Italy, Mr. Kington’s “ History of Frederick the 
econd, Emperor of the Romans ;” also two new volumes of the “ Golden 

Treasury Series ”—Sir Roundell Palmer’s “ Book of Praise ;” and Mr. Aldis 

Wright’s edition of “ Bacon’s Essays ;” a collection of George Wilson’s 

Letters, “Counsels of an Invalid ;” Mr. Freeman’s “ Hi of Federal 

Government ;” Mr. Hamerton’s “ Painter’s Camp in the Hi ;” anda 

“ Collection of Fairy Tales,” by the author of “ John Halifax.” The same 
ublishers announce for speedy ublication the first volume of the “ Cam- 

fridge vr" gaia which will issued in volumes at intervals of about 

three months, 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


—_ 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Now that the spectroscope has become an indispensable auxiliary in the work- 
ing laboratory, great improvements are being made in its construction, and, as a 
matter of course, every day is revealing to us new secrets discovered by its 
agency. Mr. Clark has devised a cheap form of large prism ; it is of flint glass, 
about four inches on each face, built up of several thicknesses of plate glass, 
cemented together by Canada balsam. This construction is attended with very 
little expense, and from accounts of persons who have worked with a prism built 
up in this manner, the lines of junction appear to be of no optical importance. 
Professor Cooke reports that his spectroscope, furnished with one of these built- 
up prisms, works wonders in splitting up the various coloured bands of the diffe- 
rent spectra. The two lines of the yellow sodium band are separated by it at 
least 1-16¢h of an inch, still retaining good definition. The red line of potassium 
is also doubled, the two members being even wider apart than those of sodium. 
Professor Cooke also thinks that the red lithia line is double ; but it is possible 
that in this he may be deceived by the effect of diffraction. The most re- 
markable result is, that with the broad orange band of strontium, it divides 
up into a large number of bands, appearing as an orange space covered 
by a multitude of black lines apparently perfectly similar to the Fraun- 
hofer lines. On many of the other bands, glimpses of similar lines have 
been observed, but owing to the feebleness of the light the results have not been 
equally satisfactory. In order to see them, it is necessary to reduce the width 
of the slit to about the same size as that required to show the Fraunhofer lines, 
but with the ordinary appliances, long before this point is reached, the light 
from most of the bands has become too feeble to be perceptible. The Professor 
finds that by flashing the salts into the flame the intensity of the light is greatly 
increased, and it is hoped that in this way the dark lines of the salt spectra 
may be figured tolerably well. The coloured bands of these spectra are there- 
fore no longer to be regarded as bands of light complementary to the Fraun- 
hofer lines, but as coloured spaces, themselves crossed by dark lines. The 
bearing of these facts on the ingenious solar theory of Kirchhoff and Bunsen is 
evident. , 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SrectrRaAL ANALysis.—This interesting subject has been receiving further 
development at the hands of M. Pliicker, of Bonn. A method was adopted by 
him in 1858 of introducing the gas to be examined into a tube one part of which 
was capillary. After the gas was sufficiently rarified by exhaustion the induction 
spark was passed through it, when the electric current being contracted in the 
capillary part of the tube rendered incandescent the fine thread of gas there con- 
tained, the light being sufficiently strong to give a beautiful spectrum generally 
composed of a certain number of brilliant and characteristic lines, one or more 
of which, accurately determined as to position, made known the nature of the 
gas experimented on. When the vapour of the substance introduced into the 
tube had not the necessary density for the passage of the current, a lamp was 
used to augment the vaporization up to the point that the current would pass 
and render the vapour incandescent. In this way mercury could be operated on, 
and in adapting the principle to obtain the spectrum of metallic sodium 
M. Pliicker introduced into the Geissler’s tube hydrogen or some other gas, the 
spectrum of which was known. 

The spectra of different bodies in the gaseous state can be arranged in various 
classes, each of which presents some particular character; and the following 
observations of M. Pliicker exhibit a connection between the varied appearances 

of the spectra with the composition and nature of the light which emanates from 
the gas rendered incandescent by the current. If the light that illuminates the 
slit of the spectrum apparatus contains all the colours of constantly-increasing 
refrangibility, from the extreme red to the extreme violet, the continuous spec- 
trum obtained is composed of an infinite number of superposed bands, each of 
which has the width of the slit viewed directly through the telescope. The 
Drammond light affords an example. If, on the contrary, the incident light 
contains but a limited number of colours of one refrangibility, the index of refrac- 
tion passing in a discontinuous manner from one colour to another, the corre- 
sponding spectrum is composed of an equal number of decided bands, separated 
from each other by dark spaces, and having always the breadth of the slit. 
These bands have a tendency to become mathematical straight lines as the slit is 
more and more reduced. Hydrogen gas, chlorine, the vapour of iodine, and of 
bromine, offer examples. If the index of refraction of two consecutive colours 
differs very little, the two corresponding bands are in part superposed over each 
other. By means of a good telescope, the middle of the band so composed shows 
a double intensity, bordered by two bands, the breadth of which is half that of 
the slit. In closing the slit more and more, the most illuminated part of the 
middle diminishes in breadth and disappears altogether when the breadth of the 
image direct from the slit is less than the distance of the medial lines. The two 
simple bands are then separated by adim space. The distance of the lines between 
the two bands is independent of the width of the slit. The beautiful double ray of 
mercury presents an example. If the incident light contain a continuous series 
of colours the intensity of which decreases rapidly with the increasing refrangi- 

bility whilst the colours of immediately less refrangibility are absent, the corre- 

sponding part of the spectrum presents a very luminous space towards the red 

end, which shades off by degrees towards the violet end. If such spaces succeed 

each other they have the appearance of a fluted column illuminated by daylight. 

The blue and violet parts of the spectrum of nitrogen, examined by a good tele- 

scope, show this. 

If the incident light contain continuous colours, within certain limits, excepting 
only periodic interruptions, the spectrum obtained is divided by dark lines into a 
series of coloured spaces. M. Pliicker has counted in the red, orange, and 
yellow part of nitrogen, eighteen of these coloured spaces, all of the same width. 
If the spectrum is very fine two of these spaces are added in the dark part 
adjoining the yellow, and three in the green, which follows. The spectrum of 
sulphur is wholly composed of such coloured spaces, the width of which increases 
from the red towards the opposite end. If we admit that the vis viva developed 
by the heat which makes the gas incandescent, is of the same kind in the case 
of a continuous spectrum as in a spectrum composed of one or more bands of 
perfectly homogeneous light, we must conclude that the intensity of these bands 
is infinitely greater than that of the light of equal refrangibility in the continuous 
spectrum. It follows, on the one hand, that we ought to reject all idea of 
absorption to explain the appearance of such bands in place of the continuous 
spectrum. On the other hand, it results that in employing a strong magnifica- 
tion and augmenting the refraction, the bands remain clearly defined, whilst the 

continuous spectrum and the coloured spaces become almost imperceptible. On 
increasing the temperature of the rarified gas, and causing the current to pass 





through a larger space in the capillary tube, he has observed that a change of 
colour accompanies the change of intensity. In other words, the relative 
luminons intensity of the different homogeneous lines, which generally form the 
spectra of the gases, is the function of the temperature. 

To give extreme brightness to the spectrum, it is necessary both to augment 
the density of the gas and to increase the power of the induction coil. In the 
case of hydrogen gas, if the current of a great induction Ruhmkorff apparatus 
is passed through a very fine capillary tube containing gas at a tension of about 
half an atmosphere, a spectrum is obtained analogous to that obtained by a small 
induction apparatus by rarifying the gas very highly. But when a Leyden jar 
is intercalated to increase the energy of the current, the spectrum changes 
altogether its appearance, and becomes continuous ; the violet line and the blue 
line no longer show off from the ground, now become brilliant, and we only see 
at one end of the spectrum that the red line has become larger, and of a bright- 
ness surpassing the adjacent part of the spectrum. Lastly, if the spectral appa- 
ratus be directed over the large part of the tube encircling the electrode, where 
the light before entering the capillary tube is less concentrated, an intermediate 
phenomenon is presented. Across the continuous spectrum are seen the three 
primitive lines, but the red line only remains sensibly as at first, whilst the two 
others are brightened, the violet more than the blue. 

Nitrogen gas conducts itself in a different manner. The beautiful spectrum 
of this gas remains the same even when a large apparatus is employed. But 
when the Leyden jar is added everything is changed; and the new spectrum 
retains no traces of the old one. It is composed of a number of lines of 
one refrangibility, separated in part by fine black lines. The spectrum of 
sulphur and selenium behave in a similar manner. The spectrum of oxygen is 
faint in the old method, but if the tension of the gas be raised it gives with 
the large apparatus and jar a most beautiful spectrum, composed of lines of 
one refrangibility ; the greatest intensity of the current causing a great number 
of new lines to appear. The same thing happens with chlorine and iodine. The 
old spectrum of the vapour of mercury is essentially composed of three bright 
lines, of which one is double. In the new spectrum other lines are added to the 
former, especially red lines and one double orange line, which at first was not 
indicated at all. 

In this same spectrum of mercury the green and orange rays, strongly defined 
when the temperature is slight, display themselves more and more towards the 
red end as the temperature is increased. 

Having thus described his experiments, M. Pliicker notes their bearings in 

respect to chemical analysis. It would seem, he thinks, that no body in the 
gaseous state can resist decomposition of its ultimate elements if the temperature 
be sufficiently augmented. Two tubes, containing respectively carbonic acid 
and oxide of carbon, give exactly the same spectrum, namely, that of the latter 
gas, and do not alter materially even when the power of the induction coil is 
increased. But the new tubes containing gas at a much greater density, it re- 
quires a coil of higher intensity to raise it to the same temperature as in the former 
manner of experimenting. In discharging the apparatus, however, in the ordinary 
manner, we obtain the same spectrum, namely, that of the oxide of carbon; but 
on interposing a Leyden jar we see the beautiful spectrum of oxygen identical 
with that obtained when pure oxygen is used at the same pressure. M. Plicker 
concludes thence that at a lower temperature the carbonic acid is decomposed 
into carbon and carbonic oxide, whilst at a higher temperature it is always 
decomposed into oxygen and carbon; and he, moreover, considers it proves 
that immediately after the decomposition, the temperature abating, the 
recomposition of the oxygen and carbon takes place. Introducing water 
into one of the new tubes, and before closing making the water boil 
to exclude the air, then passing the current without the Leyden jar, he obtained 
the three single rays of hydrogen on a dark ground. With the Leyden jar 
that of oxygen was distinctly added. When a rarified gas contains the least 
trace of water, the rays of the hydrogen are distinctly seen amongst those of the 
gas under examination. With chloride of zinc, on heating the tube, at the first 
moment the spectrum of chlorine is slightly developed but recognizable, but on 
continuing the heat it becomes more and more distinct, and then decreases until 
it gradually disappears, and gives way to the spectrum of the metallic zinc, 
which is gradually developed in its stead. This again, as the tube cools, gives 
way to the primitive spectrum of chlorine. The chloride of cadmium acts in pre- 
cisely the same way. In respect to the very remarkable photographs of Dr. Miller, 
lately exhibited to the Royal Society (see vol. v., p. 43 of this journal), M. Pliicker 
observes that the bands in them do not seem so neatly defined as in his own spectra, 
but that the differences may be very probably explained by the greater elevation 
of the temperature in Dr. Miller’s experiments giving birth to luminous bands, 
which he concludes are thus on the road to forming a continuous spectrum. If 
one could possess a coil sufficiently powerful, nothing would prevent the exami- 
nation of a gas at the density of the atmosphere or at even greater densities, 
and the current of gas could be passed through a capillary tube instead of being 
hermetically sealed up. A tube of glass open at both extremities, made capillary 
in its middle part, with a platinum wire inserted at either end of the construc- 
tion, would make a true chemical analyser. The essential character of the 
above more direct method of analysis is its capability of making known the 
composition of a given body, and of giving evidence of all its elements. To 
effect this in a sure and complete manner, it is not sufficient to determine, under 
special conditions, the spectra of simple bodies in a gaseous state, but for every 
body the series of changes which its spectrum undergoes by successive elevations 
of temperature must be fixed. We must equally take account of the more or less 
ready transmission of the electric current through the different vapours, as well 
as the transport of the substance of the electrodes. 
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~ LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay. 
ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, at 8 p.w. 1. The President, Wm. Tite, M.P., 
F.R.8., will deliver an opening address. 2. ‘‘ Notice of the Life and Works of M, Nepven, 
Architect, of Versailles, deceased.” By T. L. Donaldson, Esq. 


WEDNESDAY. 


GEOLOGICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.w. 1. “On some Fossils from India, collected by 
Dr. J. Fleming.” By Professor L. de Koninck. Communicated by T. Davidson, Esq., 
F.G.8. 2. ~ On a Deposit containing Diatomacere, Leaves, &c., in the Iron Mines, near 
Ulverstone.” By Miss E. Hodgson. Communicated by the President. #, “On the Geo- 
logy of a part of the Masulipatam District.” By Captain F. Applegath. Communicated b 
the President, 4, ‘‘Onsome Granitic Rocks in Jamaica.” By J. G. Sawkins, Esq., F.G.5. 


THuRsDAyY. 
LIN NHAN—Burlington House, at 8p.m. 1. “OnS lanchnotrophus, a new genus of Crus- 
tacea Parasitic on Nudibranchiate Mollusca.” By A. Hancock, Esq., and Rev. A. M. 
Norman. 2. “On aspecies of Pyramidellina from Japan.” By A. Adams, Esq. 


CHEMICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. ‘‘On Hypobromous Acid.” By Mr. W. Doucer. 
















